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EDITORIAL 


Wuen this Quarterly, which is now near the completion of the 
twelfth year of its publication, was initiated, its chief aim was 
set forth in its sub-title as being in defence of the historic Christian 
Faith. For this high purpose the aid of the ripe scholars of the 
Reformed Churches of the whole world, still holding to their 
historic Reformed Confessions, was solicited, and it was imme- 
diately forthcoming. The challenge of speculative scholarship 
was thus met at once by the consecrated erudition of devoted 
authorities in all relevant branches of scientific study.’ This pur- 
suit of sacred knowledge has always been international in its 
scope and outlook, and never confined itself to a timid Christian 
apologetic. The timeless reality of eternal Biblical verities has 
been expounded and persuasively commended not merely be- 
cause of the faithful witness of the ages to its validity, but because 
true scholarship gave scientific support to the unfaltering faith 
of earnest believers. This scholarship has been put to the ser- 
vice of God in extolling the glory of God’s sovereign grace with 
its consoling assurance to God’s people of the immutability of 
God’s promises. Further, it affectionately sought to expose the 
deception and futility of the proud self-justification of man, a 
“very lovely song” of one that hath a pleasant voice, who can 
play well with the instruments of knowledge. But all such 
glorification of autonomous man has had its bitter fruit of terror 
and appalling defiance of justice on which the throne of God is 
established. It would seem indeed that God is removing those 
things that have been shaken to impress upon us, in fearful 
ways, the immovability of those things which His glory is His 
pledge of their endurance. 

Among the Reformed brotherhood, in many countries, 
this Quarterly formed a comforting and abiding link in a 
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fraternal fellowship of loyal obedience to’ the absolute sovereignty 
of God over their bodies and souls, and over worlds seen and - 
invisible. From many of these we have received, during the 
past twelve years, ample written testimony to the invaluable 
stay to their convictions, which the contents of our pages afforded 
alike to devoted ministers and students, and perplexed laymen. 
Moreover, in the movement from God manifested in a deep and 
increasing revival of interest in and loyalty to the Biblical doc- 
trines of grace, we humbly submit that we have been honoured 
with a modest part in this great quickening. The link, which 
has been established and strengthened during those years, is 
now, alas, broken on its material side, but on its spiritual side 
it remains unimpaired, and will so continue until it again finds 
renewed outward expression, when the activity of God’s promised 
compassion shall bring His people again, “‘ every man to his 
heritage, and every man to his land ”’ in the full enjoyment of 
Gospel liberty. 

In the dark and cloudy days through which we are passing, 
when the conscience of the Christian world is shocked, and even 
the righteous feel their feebleness, as the foundations of our 
historic Christian faith are being alarmingly assailed by the cruel 
forces of evil, the injunction to us all, who hold our faith dearer 
than our lives is to buckle on the whole armour of God with 
the certainty that evil forces, however powerful and arrogant, 
shall never prevail against the bosses of the shield of the Lord 
God Almighty, “‘ the sword of thy excellency”’. 

The sovereignty of God with all its obligations, which is 
a cardinal doctrine of our faith, is now being openly repudiated, 
and the sovereignty of the State is imposed in its place over wide 
tracts of Europe, and even where the struggle for the freedom 
of the Gospel had some of its most outstanding achievements. 
In such a situation the souls of believers are being tormented 
by a severe testing of the endurance of their faith. It should 
now be the privilege of all scholars of Reformed belief to suc- 
cour their fellow-believers in the present tremendous spiritual 
battle for God and His righteousness. A facetious neutrality in 
this spiritual warfare is an impeachment of sincerity as much as 
limp Reformed doctrine is an abuse of sanctified scholarship. 

Our ordinary contact with the Reformed scholars of Europe 
whose learning adorned our pages in the past, is now broken. 
This is particularly true of Holland. We therefore appeal to 
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scholars in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in America, 
where free and intelligent discussion of vital truths is not yet 
in bonds, to help us by their contributions to maintain our wit- 
ness in a harassed world much in need of it. Those whose 
Christian tradition flowed through a victorious conflict with 
absolutism in the governance of Church and State should prove 
themselves worthy of that tradition whose main-spring was a 
living faith. None of these can honourably stand aloof from the 
present-day conflict for the supremacy of the Crown rights of 
our adorable Redeemer. In any case we mean to pursue the task 


with which God has honoured us for the duration of His good 
pleasure. 











CRISIS IN AMERICA AND THE SEARCH FOR 
GOD 


Durinc difficult times in Europe, Karl Barth spoke of crisis 
in the modern world, and of man seeking God as a drowning 
man catching at a straw. The conditions of the world seemed 
to him so terrible that he came to conceive God as the Wholly 
Other. Some years ago Emil Brunner warned that owing to 
prosperity in the United States, the people of this country were 
unable for a time to understand the Theology of Crisis and 
the concept of the Wholly Other. For us even then the passing 
of prosperous days was drawing near. 

It is true that in the face of anti-Christian expressions and 
anti-Christian actions in our present world, including our own 
land, there is a returning desire for Christianity that is often 
that of men who are grasping after God from the midst of a 
plight for which there is no evident possibility of relief except 
through the Gospel in its totality. The plight is such that many 
men feel that they are seeking God at a late hour after a period 
of forgetfulness owing to freedom from anguish and agony. 

My purpose is to indicate some of the distinct trends of 
recent times that have led to this late search; and to maintain 
that, despite past neglect and untoward circumstances of the 
present, the time is not too late for seeking after God, in view 
of the strange declaration of the Gospel, borne out also in 
experience, that those who seek God if haply they might find 
Him do not find Him in the end owing to a perfect life in 
the past. 


I 
Tue Rise or NatuRALIsM 


A distinctive movement of the modern world since about 
1860 has been the rise of naturalism, with positivism and 
materialism as its two important phases. 

In general, the naturalistic movement belonging especially 
to the latter half of the nineteenth century and the early part 
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of the twentieth emphasized the natural as opposed to the 
supernatural in case of a consideration of man. However, 
materialism was a more crass form of naturalism than was 
positivism, in view of the fact that positivism at least retained 
an interest in man, whereas materialism fostered a cynical 


attitude toward man himself. 


Positivism was more common to France, and materialism 
to Germany. The positivism of France rooted far back in the 


history of that country. 


The naturalism of the eighteenth 


century, associated with the Revolution, was in part a result 
of a concern for the desperate plight of the French people and 
for social reform which ecclesiastical organizations opposed. 
Interest in social reform toward the improvement of human 
conditions led to a swinging of the pendulum not only away 
from the ecclesiastical groups which opposed reform; but also 
away from the supernaturalism emphasized by these groups, 
and toward the naturalism associated with the Revolution. 
The strife with groups opposing all forms of change that 
might lead to the betterment of the people was long and diffi- 
cult, and led ultimately to what have been called the “ excesses 
of the Revolution”’. Thus, the processes by which naturalism 
became grounded in France become obvious, especially if we 


recall the influences of developing science. 


The outgrowth by 1860 was the form of naturalism called 
positivism. Positivism differed from materialism in emphasizing 
the method of science rather than its content with respect to 
the consideration of man. It assumed that man and society 
are natural products, and can be known only by the scientific 
method. Further, it emphasized social reform in view of a 
fundamental interest in man and society. Consequently, the 
naturalism of France was tempered at least by humanitarian 


interests. 


Saint-Simon (1760-1825) emphasized the idea of a natural- 
istic philosophy of. history, suggested a classification of the 
sciences which placed the study of man as the highest, and 
urged social reform in a fashion suggestive of socialistic thought. 

Saint-Simon influenced Auguste Comte, though Comte 
failed to recognize the fact owing to a personal disagreement. 
Comte also proposed a study of man as the greatest of the 
scientific studies in culmination of the sciences which he classi- 


fied after the manner of Saint-Simon. It is of interest to note 
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that Comte never rid himself of a religious interest, and conse- 


quently proposed what he called a Religion of Society. 

As is to be expected, there were at the same time spiritual- 
istic thinkers in France, as, for example, Cousin, of wide 
reputation. 

In Germany naturalism tended to assume the dominant 
form of materialism. Whereas positivism proposed to adopt 
the method of science rather than its content in the study of 
man, materialism undertook to interpret man wholly in terms 
of the content of the physical sciences. The crass form of 
materialism in Germany is illustrated by the famous dictum 
of Feuerbach, ‘‘ Man ist was er isst”’ (‘‘ Man is what he eats ”’), 
and the dictum of Moleschott, “‘ Ohne Phosphor, kein Gedanke” 
(‘‘ No phosphorus, no thought ’’). 

Associated with materialism there developed a form of 
“liberalism ”’ in theology reflected by such men as David Strauss 
who reduced the orthodox dogmas to myths and proposed a 
naturalistic pantheism. It was with theological liberalism that 
Karl Barth became so extremely disillusioned, especially with 
the optimistic liberalism of a later time which expected a new 
and better world for which hope seemed blasted upon the out- 
break of the World War. 


II 
SociaL Darwinism 


Social Darwinism stemmed more from biology than from 
the physics upon which German materialism was inclined to 
rest its case. It is the application of the Darwinian teachings 
to ethics and society, with emphasis upon struggle and the 
survival of the fittest as indicating the norm of life, and upon the 
view that the struggle would lead to a glorious era of the world 
through an evolutionary process. 

Herbert Spencer is notable in having expected a new and 
better world through struggle and unbridled competition. _He 
went so far as to express the view that industrial society would 
do away with all wars. 

It is important to note that Social Darwinism also appro- 
priated the theories of Adam Smith, the economist, and was 
therefore appropriate to the business practices of the advancing 
industrial revolution whose characteristic expression became, 
“* Business is business ”’. 
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A total view came to assume that business is business, 
that whatever works is right, that might is right, and that 
successful individuals are to be admired, however they may 
have achieved success. 

Under Nietzsche the Darwinian theory of the survival of 
the fittest was carried to a logical extreme in the theory that 
truth is merely a function to an end, and that hardness and 
unscrupulous cruelty must take the place of sympathy. “ Be 
hard,” he said. ‘“‘ Again I say, be hard.”’ He proposed that 
under the theory of the survival of the fittest “‘ the Superman 
is the meaning of the world.” 

Nietzsche’s view was fairly appropriate to German milit- 
arism and the theory that might is right. 

In other countries Social Darwinism was appropriate to 
the apotheosis of business with reference only to the success 
of business, and without reference to the moral principles of 
business. 

All in all, there was a trend in the modern world toward 
opportunism that went far beyond diplomacy in sanctioning 
the view that truth is only a function to an end, that unscru- 
pulous procedure is to be adopted if it will work (that is, if one 
“can get by with it’), and that the sympathy taught by Christi- 
anity is an impediment. Theologically, men were inclined to 
forget God, or else to doubt or deny His existence. Naturalism, 
with a trend toward materialism, had a powerful hold in the 
Western World with respect to considerations of man. 


III 
Economic MATERIALISM 


The economic materialism of Karl Marx added further 
emphasis to the naturalistic trend, together with a great deal 
of confusion. 

Karl Marx is most commonly associated with Communism, 
though in reality the idea of economic determinism which he 
taught has had a wide hold among many who are rabidly op- 
posed to Communism and have a horror of Karl Marx. The 
view that economic determinants are the primary determinants 
among men, and that economic values are the primary values, 
is not at all uncommon; and, in view of certain expressions of 
Jesus, was evidently a prominent view long ago. 
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It has become obvious that historically economic ma-. 
terialism, as wide-spread as it is, has been associated with 
metaphysical materialism which denies the spirituality of man 
and the existence of God. Clearly, materialism pushed beyond 
the position of the Deists of the French Revolution and the 
American Revolution who had not reached the point of deny- 
ing dogmatically either the spirituality of man or the existence 
of God, and even beyond the position of the positivistic phase 
of naturalism. 


IV 
A View ror Goop Times 


When economic conditions were good, men were in a 
position to flaunt opportunism and feel expansive in the face of 
opportunity. In all fields an extreme relativism was applied, 
with a questioning of all forms of reality as these belong to 
human behaviour. 

With this trend there was a luxury of cynicism probably 
never so supreme as during the prosperous days of the ’twenties 
in this country. 

It was hardly remembered that man needs God, or that 
man is fundamentally under the control of laws, even natural 
laws for which a naturalistic age seemingly would have had 
more respect. 

There was a generalized belief in progress, without regard 
for distinctly natural laws, economic laws, and moral laws. 

It is true, of course, that there were wiser men who tried 
to call attention to disastrous possibilities awaiting the nations. 
A prophet is unheeded, of course, until the crisis has already 
come. It, seemed undesirable to conceive that man cannot ulti- 
mately neglect or defy the laws of God. Despite the necessities 
of the scientific method and the exaltation of science, doubt has 
been expressed throughout the Western World, in so far as 
man is concerned, that truth is grounded in reality. 


Vv 
Tue Harper Days 


The culmination of a most materialistic age has been most 
psychic in its manifestations. In Germany, for example, the 
writers, and more lately the political leaders, turn from the 
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viewpoint of scientific calculation to a dependence upon empathy 
(Einfriilung) and understanding, or insight (Verstehen); that is 
to say, what we might call intuition. 

Despite the peculiar manifestations, however, there are 
those who by shock have come to have a higher regard for 
truth, and who seek with hope the mercy of God and even the 
mercy of those who know God and keep His commandments. 

Among desperate men there are those who see the con- 
tending forces of earth intent upon the destruction of each 
other. “‘ What”’, they ask, “may stand above? And what 
may stand between?” Then there comes to mind a thought 
of God and of the Christ. 

The disillusionment that came over the world when science 
and industry failed to bring about a utopian society is such that 
one is hardly able to do more than mention it without daring 
to recount it in detail. Almost all men have been affected by 
the disillusionment, even though they might deny it or avoid 
thinking of it as much as possible. 

In a sense, man struck his head against solid reality. Now, 
after disrupting change, he wishes to know and achieve what 
is right and good, but with a feeling that his predicament is 
such that he is nearly too late. The nations themselves are 
acting in the fashion of desperation. 

Along with the present dependence upon intuition which 
leads even to acts of cruelty hardly with precedent in the history 
of the Western World, and along with the various political and 
religious isms that have sprung up rapidly even in our own 
nation, there is a yearning for an intervention of God in the 
affairs of men toward ransom and redemption. This is a fact 
that could not easily be proved by statistics; it is one known 
by observation and experience. A tyrannical dictator calls upon 
Providence in a time of desperation, however unworthy his 
appeal may be, and even if the time may have passed when he 
may call upon God and be heard and seek Him when He may 
be found. 

So it is with man, however inconsiderate he may be in 
neglecting to call upon God until a time of crisis. 

The materialistic emphasis is now much less prominent; 
the anti-religious movement has waned peculiarly. I know this 
to be a fact by experience in academic centres, and by the trend 
of journalistic articles. 
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CoNncLUSION 


In conclusion, I proceed with an expression of a faith, 
rather than with the method of recounting what seems to be 
correct observation. 

It is now the hour for the Gospel to be heralded in its 
totality and without negativism. They who are well need no 
physician; and men are now ill and seeking a physician in 
whatever strange places. 

The Gospel, which offers salvation to individual men, and 
the fellowship of the Kingdom of God of which Jesus said to 
His disciples, “‘ The Kingdom of God is within you ”’, will yet 
reap the fruitage of its promise. The need of this Gospel is 
one to which I urgently express profound testimony, even with 
an appropriate degree of appeal. 

God stands above men who strive with each other. It is 
through Christ that He may stand between. 

In peculiar ways men are seeking God. I believe there is 
yet time for men to call upon Him while He may hear, and 
seek Him while He may be found. The Gospel offers unde- 
served hope. One supposes that for that reason it was called 
the Gospel. The trends of an age may lead toward a renewal 
of faith that has a zeal also accompanied by knowledge. It may 
be that the world has suffered with travail in recent times, and 
suffered so until now when the Word will be announced in the 
face of a warring world,—announced even by men to whom 
the injury of strife in the present world has contributed a 
confirmation of certainty. 

Haver C. Currie. 
129 W. Eighth Street, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
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But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. And when they saw Him, they worshipped Him; but some 
doubted. And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the consummation 
of the age. (Matt. xxviii. 16-20, r.v., with marginal readings substituted for text.) 


Tue Gospel according to Matthew is eminently fitted to occupy 
its distinguished position at the head of the New Testament 
Canon. No other book so bridges the gap between the Testa- 
ments. It commences, in a style characteristic of the O.T., 
by showing how the roots of the Gospel go far back into Hebrew 
history: its closing words, presenting the Church’s commission 
trom her risen Lord, form the introduction not only to the 
Apostolic service of word and action recorded for us in the 
Acts and Epistles, but also to the whole history of the Christian 
Church. The seed of Abraham has borne fruit, and the branches 
have begun to run over the wall: the Ecclesia of God is no 
longer to be restricted within the bounds of one nation only, 
but the Good News is to be preached and disciples are to be 
made among all the nations. That the First Gospel is in many 
respects characteristically Jewish it were idle to deny, but it 
is also characteristically Christian. The fact that it is the only 
one of the four Gospels to record our Lord’s references to the 
Church ought, apart from anything else, to give pause to those 
who are content to write it off as “‘ Jewish” and therefore as 
having no direct application to Christians of the present day. 
What the intention of the whole Gospel of Matthew is, the 
following study of its closing verses may help to indicate. 


I 
CriTICISM 


It seems clear that this commission was given to the 
eleven in Galilee. It is significant and fitting that it should 
have been given, not in Judaea, but in “ Galilee of the Gentiles ”’. 
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This meeting of the Lord with His Apostles cannot with cer- 
tainty be equated with any of the post-Resurrection appear-_ 
ances recorded elsewhere in the N.T. The longer Marcan 
appendix seems to conflate this meeting with that recorded in 
Luke xxiv. 36 ff., which was, however, a Jerusalem appearance. 
Mark xvi. 14 is certainly a summary of these verses in Luke, 
while Mark xvi. 15-18 seems to be partly a summary, partly an 
expansion of the last two verses of Matthew. The commission of 
Acts i. 8 is not to be identified with that in Matthew, being given 
in a different place (Olivet) and at a later date (immediately 
before the Ascension). It has been suggested that the Matthaean 
appearance is the same as the appearance “ to above five hundred 
brethren at once” (1 Cor. xv. 6), but this is not certain. 

The historicity of this Matthaean appearance has been 
frequently questioned, chiefly on account of the Trinitarian 
baptismal formula of verse 19. This, it has been argued, belongs 
to a later stage of development in the Catholic Church: according 
to the Acts, believers in the first decades of the Church’s history 
were baptized simply “‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ (Acts 
ii. 38; x. 48) or “into the name of the Lord Jesus” (viii. 16; 
xix. 5). The argument is fairly plausible, and the prevailing 
opinion may be illustrated by the words of A. H. M’Neile 
who, while admitting that ‘“‘ the threefold Name does not in 
itself point to a late date for the passage’’ yet concludes that 
“the section must probably be regarded as the expression 
by the evang. of truths which the Church learnt as a result of 
the Resurrection, and on which it still rests its faith ’’.2 

The textual evidence for the words “ baptizing them 

. Holy Ghost” is overwhelming. They are attested by 
all available MSS. and Versions, and among the Fathers Eusebius 
alone seems to have known a different reading, viz., one which 
omits those words, but has év r@ évépari pov (“‘ in My name ”’) 
after mdvra ra vm (“all the nations”). But all canons of 
textual criticism forbid us to follow Eusebius in the face of 
the united testimony of MSS. and Versions; and the best 
explanation of his deviation is that he was influenced by the word- 
ing of Luke xxiv. 47, where there is no mention of baptism.* 


1 Commentary on Matthew, pp. 435 f. 

* Attempts ve been made to fad a Lucan baptismal commission in Acts i. 5, 
by reading u will baptize” instead of “‘ you will be baptized.” See criticisms of 
these attempts 2 Augustine, Epistle 265.3; J. H. Ropes in Jackson & Lake’s Beginnings 
of Christianity, Vol. III, pp. 2, 4. 
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So much for textual criticism: what of the “ higher 
criticism ”? The argument from probability is very unreliable 
as a guide to what the risen Lord may or may not have said. 
Is it so unlikely that He should thus have conjoined the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit? We do not have to go out- 
side this Gospel to find a remarkable passage in which He 
correlated the Father and the Son (xi. 27); while in xii. 32 
“the Son of man” and “the Holy Spirit” are mentioned 
together. In His discourse of John xiv—xvi, all Three are 
spoken of in terms implying personality and mutual intimacy; 
compare also the language of Paul in 1 Cor. xii. 4-6; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 14, and elsewhere. Comparison with N.T. language 
elsewhere gives no ground for denying the early date of the 
Trinitarian formula. From the earliest days of the Church 
we can trace the acknowledgment of the one God in these 
three Persons, by implication, if not explicitly. 

There remains the apparent diserepancy with early Christian 
usage as illustrated in the Acts passages already referred to. 
Of these, ii. 38 and x. 48 must be distinguished from viii. 16 
and xix. 5. It may seem hypercritical nowadays, with our 
knowledge of Hellenistic usage, to distinguish é& and «si 
too finely; but here there does seem to be a distinction (cf. 
Heitmiiller, Jm Namen Jesu). In ii. 38 and x. 48 the preposition 
is év, which is to be understood instrumentally, as so often 
in the N.T.: the expression is equivalent to Heb. béshém, “ in 
the name” or “ with the name’’; and its exact meaning in 
these two places is probably to be explained by Acts xxii. 16: 
“arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
His name.” So then, to those who were baptized & 76 évépars 
"Invot Xpwrot, the Name was an “accompanying circum- 
stance”’ of their baptism, to use grammatical jargon, either 
because they themselves confessed or invoked it, as did Paul, 
or because it was named over them (Acts xv. 173; Jas. ii. 7). 

In Acts viii. 16; xix. 5, however, the preposition is «is, 
as in Matthew xxviii. 19 (cf. also 1 Cor. i. 13, 15), and the 
R.v. rightly renders it by “into”. The idiom has survived 
to our own day, as when we speak of paying a sum of money 
into someone’s name. A transference of property is implied, 
and so they who were baptized «is rd dvoya rod xvpiov ‘Inoot 
confessed that they were no longer their own, but had 
passed into the ownership of the Lord who had purchased them 
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with His life-blood. Those, however, who are said to have 
been baptized “‘ into the name of the Lord Jesus ”’ were already 
believers in the true God. The Samaritans of chapter viii 
were half-Jews, at any rate not Gentiles in the ordinary sense, 
while the believers at Ephesus were “ disciples ’’ before Paul 
met them. The words of Matthew xxviii are concerned with 
Gentiles, those without the knowledge of God, who had to 
learn what Jews knew already of the God of revelation, as 
well as the Good News of the New Covenant. They, therefore, 
are to be baptized “‘into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost ”’; and the universal Church has 
acted rightly in using the full Trinitarian formula in the rite 
of baptism. 


II 


Tue GosPEL To BE PREACHED 


‘* Make disciples of all the nations,” said the Lord. The 
paraphrase in the Marcan appendix makes it clear how this 
was to be done. “‘ And He said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation”’ (Mark 
xvi. 15). By obeying this command, the disciples would fulfil 


His own prophecy: “the gospel must first be preached unto 
all the nations’’ (Mark xiii. 10), or, in the amplified form 
of Matthew xxiv. 14: “this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all the 
nations; and then shall the end come.” No reasonable exegesis 
can divorce these sayings from one another. And the apostles 
proceeded to “‘ make disciples of all the nations” by preaching 
this Gospel to them. According to the Acts, Philip in Samaria 
preached “‘ good tidings concerning the kingdom of God” 
(viii. 12), .Paul at Ephesus reasoned persuasively “‘ as to the 
things concerning the kingdom of God” (xix. 8), or, as he 
said himself in xx. 25, “ went about preaching the kingdom ”’, 
while later at Rome he expounded the Gospel to the Jews, 
“ testifying the kingdom of God ”’ (xxviii. 23), and in his lodging 
“‘ received all that went in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God” (xxviii. 30 f.). A comparison of verses 24 and 25 
of Acts xx shows that “to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God ” refers to the same activity as ‘‘ preaching the kingdom ”’. 
In the light of these and other scriptures, it is difficult to accept 
a certain brand of “ dispensational”’ teaching, which makes a 
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clear-cut distinction between the Gospel of the Kingdom and 
the Gospel of the grace of God. The only good news that God 
has to offer men is of salvation by His grace alone, to be received 
through faith in Christ alone. By the new birth which accom- 
panies the acceptance of this salvation, a man enters the Kingdom 
(John iii. 3, 5; of Matt. xviii. 3); and so this Gospel is equally 
the good. news of the Kingdom and of the grace of God.t 
Upon the preacher of any other gospel save this one a solemn 
anathema is pronounced (Gal. i. 8 f.). Yet the Scofield Bible, 
the most popular compendium of this dispensational teaching, 
tells us that Matthew xxiv. 14 “‘ has specific reference to the 
proclamation of the good news that the kingdom is again ‘ at 
hand’ by the Jewish remnant”’. For illumination, we turn 
to its note on Revelation xiv. 6, where four forms of the Gospel 
are distinguished: (1) the Gospel of the kingdom, (2) the 
Gospel of the grace of God, (3) the everlasting Gospel (Rev. 
xiv. 6), (4) that which Paul calls ‘“‘ my Gospel ’’* (Rom. ii. 16; 
xvi. 25). The first of these, we are told, “is the good news 
that God purposes to set up on the earth, in fulfilment of the 
Davidic Covenant, . . . a kingdom, political, spiritual, Israelitish, 
universal”. This Gospel was preached in the past by John 
the Baptist, our Lord and His disciples, until ‘‘ the Jewish 
rejection of the King’”’: its preaching will be resumed in the 
future, “‘ during the great tribulation, and immediately pre- 
ceding the coming of the King in glory”. That is to say, an 
earthly, restored Davidic kingdom was offered to the Jews, 
who rejected the offer and crucified the King. Those who teach 
this seldom face the question, What if they had accepted the 
offer? If they do, and preserve consistency, they must consent 
to the conclusion of one of the less orthodox of their number, 
that “there is no cross in God’s plan of atonement”? That 
is, had the Jews accepted their King, they would have proceeded 
at once to the evangelization of the world, which would have 
received the promised blessing—without any cross! For- 
tunately, the great majority of dispensationalists see that such 
an argument undermines the whole of Christianity, and refuse 
to go so far. 


1 For a compendium of the N.T. treatment of this subject, see G. H. Lang, The 
Gospel af the Kingdom (S. E. Roberts, London, 45 pases; 

* To distinguish “the Gospel of the grace of God” from what Paul calls “ my 
Gospel ”’ is indeed a tour de force! For Paul's insistence that he and the other Apostles 
preached the same Gospel, see 1 Cor. xv. 11. 

3§$. D. Gordon, Quiet Talks about Fesus. 
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No, it was no such earthly kingdom that was o% 


the nation of Israel. We know how eagerly they ~\’ P Have. 


jumped at it had it been so. The disappointed crowil, ‘tnraged 
because it was not a kingdom of this sort, repudiated the kingly 
claims of their Messiah, crying “‘ Away with Him! Crucify 
Him! We have no king but Caesar!”” He Himself made the 
matter plain to Pilate: ““ My kingdom is zor of this world.” 
And this Gospel of Matthew which, according to the dispensa- 
tionalists, has as its main theme this “earthly” kingdom, 
emphasizes its heavenly character by being the only Gospel 
to call it “the kingdom of heaven”’. 

This earthly kingdom, they tell us, will again be preached 
by a faithful Jewish remnant, which in the course of a few 
short years, during a time of unparalleled persecution, will 
accomplish more in the evangelizing of the world than has 
been accomplished by the Christian Church in wellnigh 2,000 
years. For any plain scripture giving clear evidence of the 
evangelistic activity of this Jewish remnant we look in vain. 
But the evangelizing of the world, which Christ said must 
precede the coming of the end, is not the business of the Church, 
we are told. For the divine purpose for this age, we are referred 
to Acts xv. 14, “ dispensationally . . . the most important 
passage in the N.T.” (Scofield Bible). In this verse, James is 
simply referring to Peter’s account of the conversion of the 
Gentile Cornelius. By blessing this Roman centurion with 
His salvation, God “‘ did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them 
a people for His name’”’. The emphasis is on “ Gentiles ”— 
Gentiles, that is, in addition to Jews. James stated nothing 
new: the Lord had already spoken of “‘ other sheep . . . not 
of this fold’, which were to be united with the obedient sheep 
of the Jewish fold, so that all that heard His voice, both Jews 
and Gentiles, might together form “ one flock ’’ (John x. 16). 
We must not confound the evangelization of the world with 
the conversion of the world. It is the Church’s responsibility 
to evangelize the world by preaching the Gospel to all. the 
nations: to convert all the nations lies beyond her power. To 
preserve the hglance of truth, we must not exalt Acts xv. 14 
above Matthew xxviii. 18 ff. Dispensationally, i.e., as giving 
the divine purpose for the present age, our Lord’s commission 
to His Church is surely at least as important as the words of 
James, if not more so. It is as the Church fulfils the terms 
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o: i # “mission by preaching the Gospel to the nations 
that Gc. kes out of them “a people for His name ”. 

*-The words, “make disciples of all the nations” 
(nabyreicare wévra ra vn, literally “ disciple all the nations ”’), 
cannot mean that nations as nations are to become 
Christian. Primarily, it is individuals and not communities 
that are to be converted. There is no such thing as a “ social 
gospel”. apart from the redemption of the individual: the 
fundamental question is ‘‘ What must J do to be saved?” So 
also, in what is misleadingly called “the judgment of the 
nations” in Matthew xxv. 31 ff., those who are gathered as 
nations are separated and judged as individuals. “‘ He shall 
separate them”’ (xxv. 32) is on a par with “ baptizing them 

. teaching shem’”’ (xxviii. 19 f.): in each case “them” 
represents the masculine airo’s, not the neuter aird, which 
we should have expected had the nations (vm neuter) been 
separated as such in the one place or baptized and taught as 
such in the other. In all nations, as the Gospel is preached 
in them, there are some who believe, and some who believe not. 


Ill 
Tue ComMANDs To BE TAUGHT 


As we read the words, “teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I commanded you”, we naturally think 
of the Lord’s words recorded in this Gospel—the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Parables of the Kingdom, all the teaching 
which shows how those who belong to His Realm should 
regulate their lives. Surely it is for want of applying these 
principles to practical life that we—even we who profess and 
call ourselves Christians—find ourselves in such a desperate 
impasse to-day. These are the lessons which, if learned and 
practised, provide a secure foundation for life, whether of men 
or nations: where they are neglected, ruin is as certain as to 
a house which, built on a foundation of sand, is exposed to the 
rage of wind and wave. But we are reminded that all this 
body of sublime teaching is not for Christians of this age, 
but for a hypothetical Jewish remnant of a future day. The 

1 Both Old and New Testaments do, of course, speak of a remnant of Israel, but 
“‘a remnant according to the election of grace” (Rom. xi. 5). Neither in its character 


nor in its activity can this be identified with the remnant pictured, ¢.g., in the Scofield 
Bible note on Micah v. 7. 


14 
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standards too high for us to reach in our hours of ease will. 
be attained by them in days of unprecedented trial. And so 
some of the greatest passages of Holy Writ—the Sermon on 
the Mount, with the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Kingdom Parables, the Little Apocalypse—all find their way 
to the Jewish waste-basket. There is but one logical consequence: 
the Great Commission must go the same way. And while 
most teachers of this school stop short of this consequence, 
some, clear-sighted and logical, take this step. Thus, for 
example, the late Sir Robert Anderson, while allowing an 
“intermediate fulfilment ’’ for the commission in the present 
age, proceeds to argue “that prophetically the commission 
belongs to the age when the Church of this dispensation shall 
have passed to heaven (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17), and when the 
true remnant of Israel—the ‘all Israel’ of Romans xi. 26 
(see ix. 6, 27), typified by the ‘ five hundred brethren’ who 
gathered round the Lord upon the mountain—shall be the 
missionaries to the world”. 

The logical consequence, certainly; but Euclid had a 
method of carrying a hypothesis to its logical consequence 
which is known as the reductio ad absurdum; and the reader 
may well feel that in such an argument as that contained in 
this last quotation we have the reductio ad absurdum of the 
“ dispensational”’ theory with its “remnant” hypothesis. 
When the disciples heard the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Kingdom parables, the apocalyptic discourse of Matthew xxiv, 
or the commission which we are considering, did they receive 
from the Lord the slightest indication that He was then 
addressing them, not as representatives of that Church which 
He told them He was going to build, but as representatives 
of a Jewish remnant to arise on a far distant day? And what 
indication have we, apart from a very precarious hypothesis, 
proved by no certain warranty of Holy Scripture, that as we 
in our turn read those wonderful words, we are not to apply 
them to ourselves, but to others of a future day, who while 
enjoying far fewer privileges than we do, must shoulder far 
weightier responsibilities than ours? None. And as for the 


1 The Bible or the Church, pp. he Bonne Another example of his extreme futurism is 


his applying the Seven Churches of pocalypse to that future age; see The Coming 
Prince, PP- 171, 180. These remarks are not intended to be dis for I am fully 
sensible of the great value of Sir Robert’s contributions to Biblical ng particularly 
prophetic and apologetic. 
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hypothetical remnant, the following description of it reduces 
it ad absurdum as effectively as words can: 


“the two-headed, two-tongued monstrosity in Israel and Christendom at the 
End-time—a half-converted, half-Christian Jewish Remnant, which at one and 
the same time evangelizes the nations—and invokes the curses of heaven upon 
them: which cleaves to the Imprecatory Psalms—and uses the Lord’s Prayer, 
some of the Beatitudes, and the Missionary Commission of Matthew xxviii: which 
knows nothing of present peace, forgiveness and deliverance—and converts untold 
millions to Christ: which is sealed against death—and has many thousands of 
‘ martyrs’ who are so fortunate as to enter heaven and attain the highest blessings: 
which is nebulous in its knowledge of full salvation—and becomes nursing father 
to the glorious martyrs of Revelation vii.” 


Fortunately, if the ‘‘ remnant” exegesis of Matthew xxviii 
is the logical result of the “ remnant” exegesis of the earlier 


parts of this Gospel, the converse is also true: if the Great 
Commission was given to the Church (and the Church has 
never been more worthy of her calling than when acting upon 
this commission), then the earlier parts of Matthew are also 
intended for the Church, and are to be taught as part of the 
“all things ’’ commanded by the Lord. 


IV 
Tue ConsuMMATION OF THE AGE 


Such a commission, given by our Lord to those men who, 
at His arrest, “all left Him, and fled”, would certainly have 
remained a dead letter (as Sir R. Anderson says it did in any 
case!)* had not some powerful change been wrought in them. 
And such a change He proceeded to bring about, by the 
impartation of His unlimited authority, and by the assurance 
of His unfailing presence. So, when Peter and John were 
asked by the Sanhedrin “ by what power, or in what name” 
they had healed a lame man, they claimed their Lord’s authority, 
and answered, “in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth” 
(Acts iv. 7 ff.). That was the authority, that the power, which 
changed doubting Thomas and denying Peter and persecuting 
Saul into men who “turned the world upside down” (Acts 
xvii. 6). The commission was no “ dead letter” to them, but 
instinct with life-giving spirit! 

Not only had they His authority, but His very presence. 

1A. Reese, The Approaching Advent of Christ, p. 115. f 
*“* The fact that the commission there recorded remained a dead letter is wrongly 


used to discredit the authenticity of the words. That the commission was not acted 
on by the Apostles is clear to every student of the Acts.” (The Bible or the Church, p. 231.) 
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That this promise was made good to them is evident not once 
or twice in the later writings of the N.T.1. And the Lord’s 
presence was to be with them not intermittently, but con- 
tinuously, “‘ all the days’, and not for a restricted period only, 
but ‘‘ unto the consummation of the age”. This last phrase ~ 
will repay further study. It is peculiar to this Gospel (cwréAaa 
rob aldvos, Xill. 39, 40, 49; xxiv. 3 and here). The word 
owrékea Occurs in one other place in the N.T., at Hebrews 
ix. 26, literally, “‘ the consummation of the ages”’.* “It was 
at the heading up of all the various epochs appointed by Divine 
counsels that Christ was manifested (i.e., in His Incarnation) 
“to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself’.”* And just as 
the ages before Christ found their consummation in His first 
appearing, so the present age will find its consummation in 
His future manifestation in glory. This is the point of time 
referred to in the Matthaean occurrences of our phrase. Accord- 
ing to chapter xiii, the wicked are then to be severed from 
among the righteous, and the latter will “shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father” (ver. 43). In xxiv. 3, 
the disciples ask: ‘‘ What shall be the sign of Thy coming 
(wapoveia), and of the consummation of the age?” The 
Lord in His answer confirmed the implication of their question, 
that His Parousia is to coincide with the consummation of 
the age. In verses 30 f., He describes His coming as immediately 
to be followed by the “‘ great sound of a trumpet ”’ (surely the 
same trumpet as in 1 Cor. xv. 52 and 1 Thess. iv. 16) and the 
angelic gathering of His elect, the counterpart of the angelic 
activity of xili. 41, 49, which takes place at the consummation 
of the age. Until this point of time, then, the Lord vouch- 
safes His presence to His servants: after that, we think rather 
of their being with Him where He is than of His being with 
them where they are. 

But if the Lord’s presence is promised to them until His 
appearing in glory, what becomes of the theory, closely linked 
with the other dispensational teaching which we have con- 
sidered, that at some time before this consummation, seven 
years at least, the Church will be removed from earth? According 
to this theory, the Church, by this removal, will be spared 
the horrors of the great tribulation. That a rapture of living 

1e.g., Acts xviii. 9; xxii. 18; xxiii. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 17. 


2 Compare also xa:pou ovvréXecay Dan. 1x. 26, 27 (LXX and Theodotion). 
3W. E. Vine, Expository Dictionary of N.T. Words, Vol. Il, p. 27. 
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believers, to coincide with the resurrection of the just, wi// 
take place is taught in 1 Thessalonians iv. 16 f.; but this event 
is accompanied by “the trump of God ”—“ the last trump ”’ 
of 1 Corinthians xv. 52. Now, if this trump is indeed the last 
one, it can scarcely precede by several years the trumpet of 
Matthew xxiv. We must conclude, then, that all these three 
passages refer to the “last trump” (possibly to be identified 
with the seventh trumpet of Revelation xi, though this need 
not be pressed), which accordingly is sounded “ after the 
tribulation of those days’ (Matt. xxiv. 29). 

This conclusion is reinforced by the consideration that the 
risen Lord grants us His presence by the Holy Spirit (compare, 
e.g., John xiv. 16f. with xiv. 18).1| Many, though not all, 
who hold the theories above noticed, believe that at the Church’s 
pre-tribulation rapture the Holy Spirit will also be removed. 
So the Scofield Bible, on 2 Thessalonians ii. 7, says of the restrainer 
there mentioned: “‘ this Person can be no other than the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, to be ‘taken out of the way’.’’* This 
view, however, apart from the lack of all basis in the context 
of 2 Thessalonians ii. 7, contradicts the promise of the Lord’s 
presence by His Spirit ‘‘ unto the consummation of the age’. 
Besides, it leaves us to conclude that the “‘ Jewish remnant ”’, 
without the Holy Spirit, are to endure greater trials and achieve 
greater results than Christians to-day do with Him. But even 
if the remnant theory were true, this figment of the Holy 
Spirit’s removal is patently false. According to the remnant 
theory, it was as representatives of the future Jewish remnant 
that the disciples were addressed by the Lord when He said: 


1 Compare also Mark xiii. 11: “it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost,” with 
Luke xxi. 15: “J will give you a mouth and wisdom. 

2 For an excellent treatment of 2 Thessalonians ii. 7, see The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, by C. F. Hogg and W. E. Vine, pp. 255 ff. They explain the restraining power 
as being Gentile dominion or cnnstieeted government. This is the more to be noted, 
as these writers teach the pre-tribulation rapture (see their Touching the Coming of the 
Lord, the ablest presentation of this view), but combine it with loyalty to the principles 
of sound exegesis. For another example of this combination, see C. F. Hogg and J. B. 
Watson, Some ters on the Sermon on the Mount, in which the “ dispensational ” 
interpretation of the Sermon is decisively rejected in favour of its plain, practical applica- 
tion to Christians to-day. The criticism of this article is directed rather at the attempt 
to make the pre-tribulation rapture an integral of a complete dispensational scheme 
which denies the relevance to the present age of the bulk of our Lord’s teaching in the 
Gospels. This theory leads to much the same practical conclusion as the “ interim- 
ethic’ theory of the eschatological school of Schweitzer and others. A writer who 
repudiates all this dispensational scheme even more radically than those already mentioned 
is P. Mauro, who ““ believes in a Rapture of the Saints . . . which shall remove all 
the people of God from the world, so that not one child of God shall be on the earth 
when God pours forth His final wrath and His final judgments on men” (The Evan- 


gelical Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 326). 
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“it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you”: (Matt. x. 20; cf. Mark xiii. 11: “it is not 
ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost’). If, however, we believe 
that Christ was speaking to His followers as the foundation- 
members of His Church, this mention of the indwelling Holy . 
Spirit causes no such difficulty: it is just what we should expect. 

Thus our study of the closing paragraph of Matthew’s 
Gospel suggests that our application of the great commission 
must control our application of the rest of the book. If it is 
for the Church, so also is the Lord’s Prayer, despite assertions 
that its use by the Church “is wrong, decidedly unchristian ”’ 
and that the future remnant “ will undoubtedly use this prayer 
during the great tribulation ”’.! It is not its use, but its misuse, 
that is “wrong, decidedly unchristian”. And as we use it 
aright and pray ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come”, let us realize that 
it is partly in our own power to “hasten the coming of the 
day of God”’ by fulfilling the terms of this commission; for 
“this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole 
world for a testimony unto all the nations; and shen shall the 
end come ”—that “end” which will be but the beginning of 
the new, unending day: 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be throned with might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 


F. F. Bruce. 
The University, Leeds. 


+A. C. Gaebelein, Gospel of Matthew, pp. 139f. See also the Scofield Bible on 


Matthew vi. 12 (the very section of the 8 Prayer which He immediately re 
and emphasized, vv. 14f.): “ This is legal ground. Cf. Ephesians iv. 32, which is 
A little reflection might have convinced the writer that Matthew vi. r2 and 
phesians iv. 32 express the same principle from different points of view. Forgiveness, 
however consi » is not “legal ground” at all. The theory we are examining cuts 
off the present age, from Pentecost to the pre-tribulation rapture, from the main stream 
of Scriptural history and prophecy. To use the favourite metaphors, “ the prophetic 
clock has stopped’, and “the Jewish train has been shunted into a siding to let the 
Church express thunder i further the articles on “‘ Modern Dispensationalism ™ 
by O. T. Allis in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, pp. 22 ff., 272 ff. 
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We have reviewed, very briefly but as fully as time allowed, 
the Apostolic teaching on the Person of Christ. We have 
seen very clearly, I think, that, as Denney put it, “ Christianity 
never existed in the world as a religion in which men shared 
the faith of Jesus, but was from the beginning, and amid all 
undeniable diversities, a religion in which Jesus was the object 
of faith. To all believers Jesus belonged to the divine as truly 
as to the human sphere’. 

This Apostolic conception of Christ involves the idea 
that He is related to God in a manner which is unprecedented 
and solitary. “‘ We beheld His glory,” John says, “ glory as 
of an Only-Begotten from a Father,” and in such words he 
only echoes the testimony of the whole Apostolical circle, of 
the whole company of First Century believers. There is a 
mystery here which eludes us. “It carries us up and up to 
the third heaven,” as Dr. Alexander Smellie said. ‘“‘ It takes 
us behind the veil into the Most Holy Place. Father and 
Son are alone, a tie binds them which saints and angels do 
not share; the divine nature which is in the First Person passes 
undiminished into the Second Person; the communication of 
its powers and its blessednesses is without limit, without 
hindrance, overflowing and free.’’ 

“They had him into the study,” Bunyan narrates of his 
pilgrim, “where they showed him records of the greatest 
antiquity; in which, as I remember my dream, they showed 
him first the Pedigree of the Lord of the Hill, that He was 
the Son of the Ancient of Days and came by an eternal genera- 
tion.”” The Son of the Ancient of Days who comes by an 
eternal generation, the Fellow and the Equal of God, the Only- 
Born—that is our Christ. His oneness with the Father is unique, 
has ever been so, and will remain so to the ages of the ages. 

1 The last of three addresses given at the I.V.F. Conference at Bonskeid, Scotland, 
March, 1940. 


Hh et ne Aghwee Gospel, p. 12. 
* Smellie, His Glory, pp. 16 and 17. 
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The question which we have before us to-day is this— 
what justification for such a conception of Christ can be found 
in His own self-consciousness, in His own witness to Himself, 
in His own express words? 


I 


We find that Jesus lays claim to two unmistakably divine 
functions. He claims that He has authority now on earth to for- 
give sins, and He announces that He is one day to be man’s Judge. 

Take the first claim. Dr. A. B. Bruce, in his Kingdom 
of God,» made the utterly astounding statement that, when 
Jesus said, ‘‘ The Son of Man has authority on earth to for- 
give sins”, what He meant was that God “is willing that it 
(i.e., the privilege of forgiving) should be exercised by all on 
earth in whom dwells His own spirit; and My right to forgive 
rests on this, that I am a sympathetic friend of the sinful, full 
of the grace and charity of heaven”. That does really strike 
me as an utterly astounding statement, and one that looks 
very like a reductio ad absurdum of exegesis. 

In calling Himself the ‘“ Son of Man” Jesus meant that 
He was the Head of the Kingdom of God, the Son of Man 
of the seventh chapter of Daniel, whose home is with the 
Ancient of Days, whose Kingdom is to be an everlasting 
Kingdom. One of His prerogatives as the Representative, 
the unique Representative of God on earth, is to forgive sins. 
In the last analysis, that is an assertion of equality with God. 
The people who heard our Lord make that claim asked the 
question one of another, ‘‘ Who can forgive sins save God 
only?’ (Mark ii. 7). It was quite an apt question, and such 
a question ought to have led to another question, the question 
which, indeed, was actually asked on another occasion by another 
group of people, ‘‘ Who is this that forgiveth sins also? ”’ (Luke 
vii. 49). Yes, Who is He? We cannot evade that question. 

His claim to be the Judge of men is, in some respects, 
even more startling. As Liddon says, in his great book, The 
Divinity of Our Lord,* the claim made by Jesus is that He 
will “ discharge an office involving such spiritual insight, such 
discernment of the thoughts and intents of the heart, of each 
one of the millions gathered at His feet, such awful, unshared 
supremacy in the moral world, that the imagination recoils in 


1 Second edition, p. 174. 2 pp. 173) 174- 
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sheer agony from the task of seriously contemplating the 
assumption of these duties by any created intelligence”. 

In a stupendous claim like that there is indeed something 
to make us think. As Dr. James Stalker has said, “ Who 
would venture to pronounce a final verdict on the character 
of a brother man, or to measure out his deserts for a single 
day? But Jesus ascribed to Himself the ability to determine 
for eternity the value of the whole life, as made up not only 
of its obvious acts but of its most secret experiences and its 
most subtle motives’’.1 And Jesus said that He would do 
that in the case of all men of all races and generations. The 
question again becomes insistent, Who is He? 

We often hear the assertion made that all the religion a 
man requires is to be found in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that, if he would only confine himself to its simplicities 
and obey its teaching, he would have no need of the subtle 
theology of the Epistles. Sometimes, the purpose of such 
shallow talk is to get people to entertain the delusion that 
the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount is sufficient to meet 
all their needs, and that they do not need the Christ of the 
Cross. But the truth is that the Christ of the Sermon on the 
Mount, by His searching, unsparing ethic, reveals to us our 
sin more clearly than Mount Sinai can, and lays bare the 
secret evil of the heart in so terrifying a fashion that we are 
driven to “the green hill without the city wall”. There, on 
the gaunt, bare Tree of shame we may find more refreshing and 
satisfying fruit for our sin-sick souls than we can ever find 
on the Mount of the Beatitudes, where the lilies are blooming 
in the grass at our feet and the birds are wheeling overhead. 
It is only when we receive the forgiveness of sins, which comes 
to us in the Cross, and the power of the Holy Spirit, bestowed 
upon us by the Ascended and Glorified Redeemer, that we 
can even begin to obey the Sermon on the Mount. 

That is by the way, however. Let us return to our more 
immediate subject. 

It is often said that the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount 
is not the Christ of our subtle creeds, but the great religious 
Teacher, the peerless enunciator of moral principles, and that, 
it is alleged, is the Christ whom the modern world needs. 
Well, is that the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount ? 

‘Stalker, The Christology of Fesus, p. 242. 
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The Sermon begins in a way that might seem to favour 
an advocate of a non-doctrinal Christianity, who says that he 
is not troubled by curious inquiries regarding the secret of the 
Person of Jesus. It begins with the Beatitudes, and the Beatitudes 
might appear, on a casual and superficial view of them, to be. 
independent of any particular theory with regard to the one 
who spoke them. “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ’’—does that not remain true what- 
ever we think of the person who uttered the words ? 

Is that not a hasty conclusion? Can we not in all the 
Beatitudes catch a strange note of authority which would 
sound exaggerated and suggestive of absurd pretensions in any 
other person than the Jesus of the Gospels ? Who is this who 
declares with such extraordinary assurance what sort of people 
are to be in the Kingdom of God ? Who is this who dares to 
announce rewards that only God can give ? 

We have not reached the end of the Beatitudes before we 
hear that tone of assurance and authority pealing forth with 
still more significant emphasis. ‘‘ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you and 
persecute you and say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for My sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for great is your 
reward in heaven.” That means that Jesus identifies Himself 
with the eternal and unchangeable righteousness of God. 

The same note of challenging and uncompromising author- 
ity can be clearly heard in other words of Jesus. ‘‘ If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 26). ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of Me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when 
He cometh in the glory of His Father with the holy angels” 
(Mark viii. 38). ‘“‘ Who,” asks Dr. Machen, “ can claim such 
an exclusive devotion as that—a devotion which shall: take 
precedence of even the holiest of earthly ties, a devotion upon 
which a man’s eternal destiny depends? God can, but can 
any mere man ?’’! 

Near the end of the Sermon on the Mount Jesus silently 
ascends the Throne of God, as He says: “‘ Many will say to Me 
1 Machen, The Christian Faith in the Modern World, p. 175 
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in that day, Lord, Lord . . . and then will J profess unto them, 
I never knew you; depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.” 
There the claim is made by Jesus that, in the tremendous scene 
of the last judgment, at the court from which there is no appeal, 
He will pronounce the final decision which will determine 
the eternal destinies of men. More than that. As Dr. D. M. 
McIntyre said, He declares that “‘ He is the heaven of the 
blessed, and absence from Him is hell ”’.1 


Il 


All the words of Jesus which I have quoted are recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels, and the tremendous claims to which 
I have referred are reported in these Gospels. Of course, it is 
almost a commonplace with a certain school of critics that 
the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is a far different person 
from the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel, who speaks and acts 
throughout as an unmistakably divine being, who calls Himself 
“the Son ”’, the Son of God, in an absolute sense. But, that is 
an utterly unreal antithesis. The tremendous claims made by 
Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels find their justification in the 
fuller and clearer revelation given in the Fourth Gospel of 
who He really was and is. His Deity is explicitly stated in the 
Fourth Gospel, but, all through the other Gospels He speaks 
as only God has a right to speak. And, further, in the Synoptic 
Gospels, we have that great passage (Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22) 
which shows, that, according to the Synoptics, He sometimes 
spoke as He speaks so often in the Fourth Gospel. 

The words are these: ‘‘ All things have been delivered 
unto Me of My Father: and none knoweth the Son, save the 
Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” These 
words have been described as an “ aerolite from the Johannine 
heaven”, Dr. P. T. Forsyth said that we have there ‘‘ The 
Fourth Gospel in a. nutshell”. Denney declared that “ there 
is nothing in the New Testament which carries us further than 
this; and nothing more is wanted to justify completely the 
attitude of Christian faith in Jesus.” 

Here we have not only the substance of the teaching that 
is so fully reported in the Gospel of John, but the very form of 


1 McIntyre, Christ the Lord, p. 71 
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it. ‘‘ The Father,” ‘‘ The Son,”—how often these terms 
appear set over against each other in the Gospel of John, exactly 
as here. 

Let us notice the setting of these words in Matthew. Our 
Lord had been upbraiding the cities wherein most of His . 
mighty works had been done, because they had not repented. 
Some people, however, His disciples and others, had been led 
to true repentance, and, as “* babes ”’, as helpless sinners, utterly 
dependent on the grace of God, had entered into the Kingdom. 
In the presence of this division among men, He rests in the 
sovereign will and purpose of God. “I thank Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes.” And then He proceeds with this great declaration, 
“the very point of which”, as Warfield says, “is to contrast 
His sovereign power with the neediness of those whom He 
calls to His Service ’’. 

This wonderful declaration contains four great assertions 
about our Lord and His work: (1) His universal authority; 
(2) the mystery of His person, known in its fullness only to 
the Father; (3) the unique relation of the Son to the Father, 
as involved in the Son’s perfect knowledge of the Father; 
and (4) the knowledge of the Father, so far as it is possible 
to man, is to be had only through the Son. 

In the assertion, “‘ All things have been delivered unto 
Me of My Father”’, which constitutes a claim to sovereignty 
over all things, the past tense (the Greek aorist) points, in the 
opinion of many competent scholars, to a pre-temporal act, 
to a definite decree in the past eternity. Thus, an assertion 
like that implies the pre-existence of Christ, and a pre-temporal, 
or, in other words, His Eternal Sonship. This Eternal Son- 
ship carries with it that mysterious, reciprocal relationship 
that is here described between the Father and the Son. This 
assertion, it is not too much to say, is identical in meaning 
with these words in the Fourth Gospel, “ The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into His hand ” (John iii. 35). 

“* None knoweth the Father save the Son.” That is a present 
tense, suggesting not a past relation, but a continuous and 
unbroken one. “‘ What our Lord asserts,” says Warfield, “ is 
thus not that He once was with the Father and knew His mind, 


1 Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1, 304. 
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and is therefore fitted to mediate it as His representative on 
earth: it is that He, though on earth, still is with the Father 
and knows His mind—yea, and will know it unchangeably 
forever. The relations of time do not enter into the representa- 
tion.” A statement like that most emphatically means the 
deity of Jesus, for is it not most deeply true that only God can 
know God ? 

The fact of the deity of Jesus is even more clearly implied 
in the still more arresting words, ‘‘ None knoweth the Son save 
the Father”. Here we surely have in Jesus a supernatural, 
divine consciousness; only if that is present is Jesus a mys- 
terious being known only to God. To introduce, in the inter- 
pretation of these words, such ideas as that there are depths 
in human individuality that only God can fathom, is really 
to trifle with language. To suppose that, in a moment of 
emotional tension such as that moment must have been when 
these words were spoken, our Lord gave utterance merely to a 
psychological commonplace like that, is surely to soar to the 
very acme of absurdity. 

There must be in His being a metaphysical ground, a unique 
relation to God. In the Fourth Gospel we have these words of 
Jesus: “‘ Before Abraham was, I am”’ (John viii. 58). Of these 
words Liddon says that in them Jesus unveils a consciousness 
of Eternal Being. “‘ He speaks as One to whom time has no 
meaning. He is the Eternal Now.’’ His words in Matthew xi. 
27 have the same character. They are “a flash of revelation out 
of the depths of His Eternal Consciousness ’’. 

Thus, as Warfield says,? “The Son is a fit and perfect 
mediator of the divine knowledge and grace because the Son 
and the Father are mutually intercommunicative. The depth 
of the Son’s being, we are told, can be fathomed by none but 
a divine knowledge, while the knowledge of the Son compasses 
all that God is ”’. 

These unfathomable words of Jesus are immediately fol- 
lowed, in Matthew, by His great invitation, ‘‘ Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.’”” These words are wonderful enough 
in themselves, but they shine with a new glory when they are 
brought into relation with what goes before. Are they not then 
discovered to mean this, that the deep root cause of man’s 
restlessness is just this, his ignorance of God, the tragic fact 
1 Warfield, The Lord of Glory, p. 83. 2 Op. city p. 84. 
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that he is out of touch with God by reason of his sin? “ Thou 
hast made us, O God, for Thyself, and our souls are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” And does Jesus not say this, that He 
gives rest by revealing to us the Father, and, a deeper thought 
still, by suffering for our sins, the Just for the unjust, shat 
He might bring us to God’’ (1 Peter iii. 18) ? Thus, as Bunyan’s 
pilgrim sang at the Cross, “ He hath given us rest by His 
sorrow, and life by His death ”’. 

Can a Redeemer like this ever fail, One who knows God 
thus, One who is Sovereign Lord over all things ? Let us say 
to ourselves afresh this morning, our hearts filled with wonder, 
love and praise, “‘ He is able to save unto the uttermost them 
that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for them’”’, and seeing He is Immanuel, God 
with us. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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IS SALVATION A PROCESS? 
I 


“‘ Atrgapy he is a saved man.” Such is the true believer in 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, according to Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, a work which does not profess to specialize in 
fidelity to Evangelical doctrine. On the other hand, according 
to a recent and subsequently incontroverted article in the 
Anglican Evangelical Quarterly The Churchman,* “ no one may 
boldly declare that he is a saved man, while life lasts.”” Which 
of these two directly opposed positions are we to choose and 
adopt? ‘‘ To the law and to the testimony!’ What saith the 
Scripture? 

“*'What the New Testament teaches,” says Salmon, “ is 
that you cannot be saved hereafter unless you have been saved 
here. ‘ Now is the accepted time: now is the day of salvation’ ” 
—‘‘now”’, not in the hour of death or after it. It is “‘ the 
truth,” he goes on, “ that salvation is not some unknown bless- 
ing to be enjoyed in the future, but a thing to be grasped in 
the present,” and “justifying faith is that act of the mind by 
which the sinner lays hold of the salvation which Christ has 
purchased”, as the Reformers taught.* The writer in the 
quarterly, contrariwise, designates salvation as not an act but 
a protracted “‘ process ’’—five times over in his four and a 
half pages: “* While life lasts salvation is progressing’’. It is 
to be “ achieved ” by “ our efforts ’’. It is a matter of “ attain- 
ment ”, of “ goal ’’-reaching (2). It is to be gained “ gradually ” 
(2), as an outcome of “ expansion” and “ development ”’ (2). 

The New Testament familiarizes us with salvation as a 
transaction which has already decisively as well as promptly 
eventuated, in individual cases, and in which unequivocally 
God has been the primary agent. Take the word save, itself, 
and the tense in which it normally appears; the force of the 
aorist in the Greek cannot be gainsaid. ‘‘ God who saved us,” 

ie a 9 37° 2953 “* Sermons ” qe far . 
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2 Tim. i. 9; Titus iii. 5; “‘ by hope we were saved,”” Rom. viii. 
24, R.v.; “this day salvation came to pass for this house,” 
Luke xix. 9. We have the perfect tense, also, in the two places, 
Luke vii. 50, “thy faith hath saved thee,” and Ephes. ii. 8, 
“by grace ye have been saved’’. In the subjunctive mood it - 
is the aorist that invariably obtains, both in the active voice 
(John xii. 47; Rom. xi. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 22) and in the passive 
(Luke viii. 12; John iii. 17; v. 34; Acts xvi. 30; 1 Cor. v. 5; 
X. 33; 1 Thess. ii. 16)—though with other verbs the present 
subjunctive can be met with (as in 1 Cor. xiv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 1; 
1 Pet. iv. 11). The aorist imperative passive occurs in Acts 
ii. 40 (“ Be saved ye’’). As to the infinitive mood, out of its 
thirteen occurring cases twelve are in the aorist (Matt. xvi. 25; 
Luke xix. 10; 1 Cor. i. 21; 1 Tim. i. 15; James i. 21; ii. 14, in 
the active form, and, in the passive, Matt. xix. 25; Acts iv. 12; 
xv. I, 11; 2 Thess. ii, 10; 1 Tim, ii. 4). We shall deal with 
the few exceptions presented by this particular verb presently. 

A like absence of any suggestion of the indecisive or pro- 
tracted is clearly deducible from the aorist tense of other N.T. 
verbs evangelically tantamount thereto. We may instance “ to 
be reconciled ’’ (Rom. v. 10, 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 20); “to be made 
nigh ” (Ephes. ii. 13); “‘ made free” (Rom. vi. 18, 223 viii. 2; 
Gal. v. 1); “ be forgiven” or “‘ receive forgiveness’ (Acts x. 
43; xxvi. 18; Eph. iv. 32; perf. 1 John ii. 12); ‘‘ be cleansed ” 
(Eph. v. 26, with Titus ii. 14; Heb. i. 3; 1 John i. 9, in the 
active); to become sons of God and of light (John i. 12; xii. 36; 
Gal. iv. 5). We pass over “to be justified’ for the moment. 
Note ought to be taken, furthermore, of the peremptory aorist 
form of such commands as “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
and “‘ Take the helmet of salvation ”’. 

How can any protractedness be read into our Lord’s 
“to-day ’’ spoken to Zaccheus as well as to the penitent thief, 
and carried by re-echo also from the Psalms to the Epistles and, 
the Hebrews; or into the “‘ now is the day of salvation "’, already 
quoted? | 

Look at two Divinely certificated types of the Old Testa- 
ment—the Flood and the Desert Serpents. Is there any hint 
of a long-drawn process in the command “ Come thou into the 
ark ’’, or in the assurance, “‘ Every bitten one that looketh on 
the brazen serpent shall live”? And equally so in regard to 
two of the Lord’s Parables with the statement that the publican 
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“‘ went down to his house justified ’’, and the Father’s impetuous 
order (as given in the Revised Greek), “‘ Quick! bring forth a 
robe—the best” for the returned prodigal.* 

Christ’s gracious miracles of physical healing, too, were 
portrayals of His soul-healing and none of them were of gradual 
performance. Two of them are indeed very frequently held to 
have been exceptions. The ten lepers are sometimes visualized 
as feeling and finding themselves gradually and progressively, 
parting with their disease as they trudged along the road to 
reach the priests; whereas the sense of the text is that “in the 
act of moving off they were cleansed’. The cure of the blind 
Bethsaida man (Mark viii) comprised two instantaneous items 
—first, the instant bestowal of the bare visual faculty; then, 
the equally instant bestowal of the faculty of perspective. There 
is not a single case of Christ’s having performed a miracle 
gradually. The Churchman article maintains that, salvation 
being a concern of spiritual life, “as by natural birth we are 
introduced into the natural kingdom ’’, so there must be the 
protracted child-stage in the spiritual life. But what was there 
of an infantile or temporarily unconscious order in the results 
of the Saviour’s three type-fraught raisings from the dead? 


They ‘“‘walked”’, they “‘talked”’, they “‘sat at table”,— 
Mark v. 42; Luke vii. 15 (AaAew); John xii. 2. Again, the 


numerous “ straightways’”’ in the miracle narratives find their 
parallel later in the “ straightways”’ of the accounts of the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus and of the Philippian jailor. 


” 


The moment a sinner believes 
And trusts in his crucified Lord, 

That moment he pardon receives 
And justification by blood. 


II 


The Gospel statement which has usually come first to 
the mind of those that take for granted a present decisive 
salvation holds good of course also—‘* He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life”’, John iii. 36. The declaration 
is repeated in John v. 24; vi. 47; and 1 John v. 13, under 
the first of which Dr. J. H. Bernard, Tractarian though he was, 

1 See the “ quickly ” of the Great Supper also, Luke xiv. 21. 
* Luke xvii. 14, év rg trdyew. “ Get away”, “ withdraw’, simply is the force of that 


verb, without conscious advertence to any extended journey; see its first N.T. 
occurrence, Matt. iv. 10. 


15 
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writes: “‘ John is quite clear that the believer Aas ‘ passed 
from death into life’, into the eternal life which begins here”. 
“The obedient believer Aas! eternal life, as a present posses- 
sion. . . . The believer ‘comes not to judgment’; that has 
already been determined.” He adds illuminatingly: ‘“‘ Some _ 
Latin versions try to escape the force of the perfect tense (* has 
passed ’) by the renderings sransit, sransiet (‘is passing ’, * shall 
pass *).”” 

To return again to the word save. It is contended, and 
quite correctly, that the verb (in its spiritual sense, of course) 
is to be met with, occasionally, in its future form. But this, in 
one set of cases, comes under the heading of the grammatical 
usage, cited in, say, Winer’s N.T. Greek Grammar,* according 
to which there is a class of future tense which points, not to 
some given coming time severed by an interval from the present, 
but to all future time henceforward from the present moment 
as the period in which a rule or Jaw, here and now stated, shall 
absolutely operate. And the operation may be immediate in 
each separate case. This covers John x. 9; Acts xv. II; 
Rom. v. 9, 10; x. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 15. Then secondly, the evil 
aftermath general of sins’ entrance into the world remains an 
abiding factor after a believer’s personal guilt has been savingly 
remitted, and he needs to be Divinely kept safe through, and 
finally brought safely out of, that. It is because he continues 
exposed to that, spiritually or materially, that the saved one 
still needs to pray, Deliver us from evil. There persists a groan- 
ing within (Rom. viii. 23). There is tribulation—distress— 
persecution—famine—nakedness—peril—sword (ver. 35). But 
there is a consummation awaiting, when there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain (Rev. xxi. 4). This 
is the ‘ salvation” (the noun form of “ save’’), in its con- 
summate and perfected state, which is so termed in Rom. xiii. 
11; 1 Thess. v. 8; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. i. 5; ii. 2 (r.v.). But 
for the soul salvation has already been bestowed; the believer 
has been reconciled with God, and can call himself a “‘ saved” 
man, as Scripture does. And within this category we may also 
properly place the futures of Matt. x. 22b (=xxiv. 13) and 
2 Tim. iv. 18. “Save” in both Greek and English can mean 
‘“‘ make safe ’’, and also (though less often) “‘ keep safe’ what 
has already been safe (or made safe). 

1 The italics are his. * §40, Sixth Edition. 
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The opponents, however, of belief in decisive soul-salvation 
consciously and joyously realizable in this life are assured that 
they can launch their attack at closer range still. The verb 
save occurs sometimes in present Greek tense: so the individual 
believer’s soul-salvation must be a process developing gradually 
and progressing while life lasts towards goal. Let us then 
inspect the references. In the indicative mood there are three 
instances, one active and two passive (1 Pet. iii. 21; 1 Cor. 
xv. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 18); in the imperative, one (Jude 23); in the 
infinitive, two (Heb. v. 7; vii. 25); in the participial, four pas- 
sives (Luke xiii. 23; Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15); 
in the subjunctive there are none (over against the ten cases 
in the aorist, already adverted to). And the crucial feature 
emerges that (passing over Heb. v. 7 where the personal object 
is the Son of God) there is no singular personal object of any 
of the actives, no singular personal subject for any of the passives. 
The personal subjects or objects in each instance represent 
unnumbered multitudes which range through all Christian 
ages on into eternity, and whose component members are 
unidentifiable. How can it be argued, on the mere ground 
of a present tense, that the action of the verb “‘ save’’ must 
necessarily be carried on over the whole lifetime of each in- 
dividual member of each of these multitudes ? 

Take the participial forms—four plural passives, the hoi 
sozomenoi in Greek. The one in the Acts of the Apostles, in its 
r.v. form, “‘ those that were being saved’, has almost become 
a consecrated slogan with gradual salvation advocates. What 
could be plainer, for those who would guide themselves by the 
Bible? Each and every sincere Christian is, while life lasts, 
being saved. 

When he was in his heyday, a yarn used to be spun about 
Bishop Westcott, as to how a Salvation Army officer, who 
once button-holed him on a railway platform and inquired 
solicitously if he was saved, was left speechless with the gentle 
rejoinder, Do you ‘mean sotheis or sesosmenos, or sozomenos? 
No explanatory addendum used to be given that the worthy 
evangelist did not happen to be well-informed enough to 
remind the learned bishop that, while the Greek New Testa- 
ment contains four references to a serial, continuative multitude 
called hoi sozomenoi, it knows nothing of a single continuous, 


1“ The righteous" of 1 Pet. iv. 18, is plainly generic. 
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process-undergoing, sozomenos.1 Not that there could not 
have been a sozomenos, but, we hold, one could only have been 
that for a passing instant.* 


Ill 


Will our “ progressive’ friends frankly face a question 
or two? Are we to conclude—rather, are we to assume it as 
a matter of course—that the hoi peritemnomenoi, “‘ those that 
are being circumcised ” (Gal. vi. 13; see also v. 3) underwent 
a lifelong gradual process? Vice-Principal Huxtable, of Wells 
Theological College, who was not particularly evangelical, 
in his able commentary on “ Galatians ” (p. 308), understands 
them to be “ those who were one after another undergoing the 
rite”’. Is not that the commonsense significance of the plural 
(or of the generic singular) participle in these places, whether 
the expounder would have as readily recognized it in Acts ii. 47 
or not? Similarly, were the hoi baptizomenoi, “‘ those that are 
being baptized”, 1 Cor. xv. 29, interminably subjecting them- 
selves to immersion or affusion while life lasted? Or is it not 
a continuous sequence of fresh volunteers that we are to see 
in them?? In Rev. vii. 14 we have the plural participle of a 
deponent middle verb, hoi erchomenoi, ‘‘ those that come out” 
(of tribulation); are these gradually coming out, emerging head 
and shoulders first like the man in the story of the priests 
praying souls out of Purgatory? In the Pulpit Commentary 
it is said: ‘‘ Not ‘they which came’, as if all were past; nor 
‘which will come’, as if all were future; but ‘they which are 
coming ’; there is @ continuous pouring in of them from the world 

. and this will go on si// a// be gathered home.” Accordingly, 
“those that were (and are) being saved ’”* stand for the constant and 
continuous and ever-replenished stream and series of souls that, 
one by one, one after another, have ever awakened and still awaken 
to their need of a Saviour, and have committed and still commit 
themselves to His pardoning love and to the pursuit of His holy 
will. We have no quarrel at all with the r.v. rendering. 

Some will have it that salvation must not be identified 


1 At the recent Calvinist Congress at Edinburgh, July, 1938 (see bean” this legend 
was retailed as a helpful summarizing of the true doctrine on the sub; 

2 The singular passive iciple in Heb. v. 4 presents a case in an. 

* Are the satraps of 1 Pet. ii. 14, or the angels of Heb. i. 14, always being handed 
a ae pein, apostellomena) and never arriving at their destination 
or objective 

* And equally the subjects of the passive save, and the objects of the active, in 1 Cor. 

xv. 2; Heb. vii. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 21; iv. 18; Jude 23. 
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with justification, that is to say, what they deem to be the latter’s 
initial and undeveloped stage, as resting upon faith only, but 
upon that mature “justification” propounded by Cardinal 
Contarini at the Reformation, and Bishop Bull and Wesley 
later, which includes meritorious works as well. But Scripture, 
if it is by it we are to be led, only reveals to us the former, 
and in such terms that to distinguish salvation from it is im- 
practicable. We are saved by grace (Eph. ii.'8), and justified 
by grace (Rom. iii. 24; Titus iii. 7). We are saved through 
faith (according to at least nine passages), and justified through 
faith (according to just as many). “Save” and “justify” 
are synonyms in James ii. 14, 24; Titus iii. 5, 7; Rom. v. 9. 
If “ save’ occurs, as we have seen, now and then in a present 
tense, though pasts vastly predominate, so is it also with 
“justify” (Acts xiii. 39; Rom. iii. 24, 28; iv. 5; Gal. iii. 8), 
on grounds that are equally explainable. 
IV 

This tenet of a gradually maturing salvation has been 
considerably, though quite undesignedly, furthered within 
recent times by an injudicious vogue within orthodox Evan- 
gelical circles of stressing “‘ present salvation ” over against the 
completed salvation of the life to come. It was contended 
that, with great resultant loss spiritually, people were too 
accustomed to restrict their outlook and anticipations to the perfect 
and crowning satisfactions and reliefs of the latter. So, with 
the onesidedness which usually marks such reactive situations, 
pulpits were kept ringing forth the saved soul’s deliverances 
and triumphs in the present, often with sidelong expressions 
of scorn for what heaven has in store. And it was not a hard 
thing for ill-taught hearers of this watchword “ present salva- 
tion” to become eventually confused between a salvation 
already abidingly present as an accomplished fact within us, 
and a salvation being gradually attained and achieved by us 
in the present. Scripture, as has been remarked, enforces no 
distinction between “‘ make safe’’ and “keep safe”, yet in 
regard to sustaining grace here below for the believing soul, 
there are therein other words used and usable, such as “ keep ” 
(terein, phulassein, phrourein), “‘ confirm” (bebaioun), “ estab- 
lish” (sterizein), with their cognates, so that “save” and 
“salvation ” could be left to themselves. 
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Nowadays there is a great fancy for alliteration in state- 
ments of religious doctrine. And when strict correctness 
clashes with the alliterative feature, it is the former that too 
commonly has to give way. One bethinks specially of a familiar 
and hackneyed example germane to our subject. The Christian . 
has been saved from sin’s penalty, is being saved from sin’s 
power, and will be saved from sin’s presence. For one’s self, 
viewing those first two jointly, the suggestion of defect, needing 
a supplementing, in God’s past radical dealing with a soul is 
hard of acceptance. It seems like an effort to segregate living 
and breathing. The second, the “ present salvation ”’ so-called, 
is surely an inevitable outcome, or rather phase, of the other. 
And, again, is not the chastening, which is still to be expected 
to follow the sin of a reconciled, justified believer, in some 
sense a penalty? 

Further, not all religious poems, however personally and 
temporally true, are fitted to serve as congregational hymns. 
There are hymns not a few which set the believing singer in 
a hitherto and so far unsaved position in God’s presence. This 
is surely a factor which acts as the reverse of a safeguard against 
the notion of a gradual salvation. It belies Gospel finality, 
assurance, establishment. One may instance “ Pass me not, 
O gentle Saviour”; ‘“‘ Weary of earth”; “ Tell me the old, 
old story”; ‘Does the Gospel word proclaim”; “‘ Thou 
didst leave Thy throne ”’; “*O my Saviour, hear me’’; “‘ Some- 
one will enter the pearly gate ’’; ‘‘ I hear Thy welcome voice ”; 
even “‘ Just as I am’’.t Not that we require to be meticulous 
to the point of sheer bondage. The other school, however, 
know how to limit their liberality in this connection. Canon 
Kennedy, of Shrewsbury, the compiler of ‘‘ Hymnologia 
Christiana ”’, would not admit into his collection Watts’ “‘ When 
I can read my title clear ”’, as being ‘‘ gravely wrong in doctrine ”. 

But what impels religious people so commonly to back up 
the doctrine? Well, take the worldly-minded, nominal Christians. 
On which side, naturally, are they likely to come down? The 
idea of two distinct classes in God’s sight down here, however 
acknowledged to be unspecifiable visibly as regards member- 
ship, is odious to them. They want this world to be a No- 
Man’s-Land. Let demarcation obtain hereafter, if you choose, 


1 There can, we gladly remember, be a “coming” in the sense of the believer's 
constant priestly “ drawing nigh” of the Epistle to Hebrews. 
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in heaven and hell, but never here. To have some religion 
is a very proper thing, but to expect folk to “‘ flee for refuge to lay 
hold on the hope set before us’’! is an idea quite too drastic 
and peremptory. A fully and consciously realizable salvation, 
in definite reconcilement with God through Christ, in this life, 
they ‘“‘ have no use for”’. 

The s&cerdétal element must give first thoughts to the 
ecclesiastical institution and the functionary. He must increase, 
and God must decrease. He can instantly regenerate at the 
font; he can instantly absolve in the confessional ; he can instantly 
summon Deity down from heaven upon the altar! But God 
must not be permitted any immediacy in granting reconcile- 
ment to the soul that trusts in Christ’s atoning blood! What 
would become of the church-institution, as they conceive it, 
if prodigals and penitent thieves could, without going through 
some ‘ process’”’, here and now, get right with God? “ The 
great goddess Diana would be deposed from her magnificence ’’.* 
This, by the way, is not to say that we forget the non-catas- 
trophic ‘“‘ Timothy ”’ cases. 

To us it means the Gospel, and nothing short of it. If 
“Gospel ” means good news, how can that gladsome appellation 
be attached to some protracted and gradual and lifelong “ pro- 
cess”? If I receive my home call to-night, and know myself 
to be on my dying bed, how am I to satisfy myself as to whether 
in my case this alleged process had gone forward just far enough 
for my immortal soul’s security? I must go out under a cloud 
of doubt and darkness to meet my Maker! Is it for this that 
the Apostle reiterates his appeal to me to “rejoice in the 
Lord”’?* Was it for his admittance into such a tenterhook 
plight before God as this that the Ethiopian went on his way 
rejoicing? 

J. Warren. 
Dublin. 


1 Heb. vi. 18. ® Acts xix. 27, R.V. * Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4. * Acts viii. 39. 





THE GLASITE OR SANDEMANIAN INFLUENCE 
ON THE “RESTORATION ” MOVEMENT OF THE 
“DISCIPLES OF CHRIST” 


I 


At various periods in the history of the Church there have 
arisen groups of Christian people who, dissatisfied with the 
prevailing types of religion, have banded themselves together 
to restore what they believed to be Primitive Christianity. 
Among such movements in modern times one of the most out- 
standing is that from which has grown the large and influential 
denomination known in America as “ Disciples of Christ” and 
in Great Britain, Australia, and elsewhere as ‘‘ Churches of 
Christ ’’. 

Foremost among the leaders of the Restoration Movement 
were Thomas and Alexander Campbell, father and son, who 
more than any of their associates shaped the thought, policy, 
and development of the Disciples. Thomas Campbell was a 
Presbyterian minister, pastor of an Anti-burgher Seceder 
Congregation at Ahorey, Co. Armagh, in the north of Ireland. 
In 1807, for health reasons, he emigrated to America. On his 
arrival he was welcomed by the Anti-Burgher Synod then in 
session at Philadelphia, and shortly afterwards took up minis- 
terial work within the Presbytery of Chartiers, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. It was not long, however, before his 
catholic sympathies brought him into trouble with his Presby- 
tery which censured him for admitting to the Lord’s Table 
Christians belonging to other denominations. Campbell appealed 
to the Associate Synod, which annulled the censure but ex- 
pressed disapproval of his general attitude towards the standards 
of his Church. Feeling himself out of harmony with the de- 
nominational authorities, he reluctantly decided to withdraw 
from the Synod, but had no intention of leaving the Secession 
Church. He continued to preach, and gathered a number of 
supporters, who while retaining their ecclesiastical connections, 
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desired to form themselves into a religious society which held 
as its main principle, ‘‘ Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; 
where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent”. A society calling 
itself ‘‘ The Christian Association of Washington ”’ was formed 
in August, 1809. There was no thought of founding a new 
denomination. The Association was merely a society of Christian 
people after the pattern of the early Methodist Societies in 
England and the Haldaneite societies in Scotland. In explana- 
tion and justification of this step Thomas Campbell drew up 
his notable Declaration and Address in which the object of the 
Association is clearly stated—‘‘to restore unity, peace, and 
purity to the whole Church of God”’, which restoration is to 
be effected by obedience to the revealed will of God and the 
observance of the divine ordinances as exemplified in the prac- 
tice of the Primitive Church. This Declaration was not pro- 
posed as a formulated creed, but as a religious manifesto. It 
embodies, however, the principles which determined the later 
organization of the Disciples Churches, and its composition by 
Thomas Campbell entitles him to be regarded as the initiator 
of the Restoration Movement which was developed by his son 
Alexander. “* Its ground principles,’’ declares Dr. J. R. Kellems, 
“‘were all thought out by him, and the work well under way, 
before his distinguished son left Scotland’s shores to take his 
part in it. ... The father created the movement; the son 
made it to live’’. (Alexander Campbell and the Disciples, 8, 9). 

It was while the sheets of the Declaration and Address were 
passing through the press that Alexander Campbell, a young 
man of twenty-one, arrived in America. Already, as we shall 
see, he had been unconsciously prepared for his future work. 
On rejoining his father, both were pleasantly surprised to find 
that independently they had reached similar conclusions on 
religious questions. Alexander approved of the principles 
enunciated in his father’s “* Declaration’’, and immediately 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the service of the new 
Association. Writing several years later he says, ‘ My faith 
in creeds and confessions of human device was considerably 
shaken while in Scotland, and I commenced my career in this 
country (America) under the conviction that nothing that was 
not as old as the New Testament should be made an article of - 
faith, a rule of practice, or a term of communion among Christ- 
ians. In a word, that the whole of the Christian religion exhibited 
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in prophecy and type in the Old Testament was presented in 
the fullest, clearest, and most perfect manner in the New Testa- 
ment, by the Spirit of wisdom and revelation. This has been 
the pole-star of my course ever since’’. (The Christian Baptist, 
One vol. edition, 92). 

From this time events moved rapidly. In 1810 the refusal 
of the Pittsburg Synod to admit Thomas, Campbell “ into 
Christian and Ministerial Communion” compelled him and 
his friends to reconsider their ecclesiastical position, and in the 
following year they decided to form themselves into an inde- 
pendent church founded on the principles of the “ Declaration ”. 
Accordingly the Christian Association was re-organized as a 
Church at Brush Run, Washington County. Thomas Campbell 
was chosen as Elder, and Alexander licensed to preach. Arrange- 
ments were also made for the weekly observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. “ This step,” remarks Dr. W. E. Garrison, “ involved 
the complete acceptance of the principle of Independency in 
church government.” (Religion Follows the Frontier, 101). On 
New Year Day, 1812, Alexander was ordained to the ministry 
—an event which marked a further departure from Classical 
Presbyterianism.! 

Shortly afterwards Believer’s Baptism was adopted as of 
Scriptural authority, and the Campbells, along with others, were 
immersed on their public confession of faith in the Lordship of 
Christ. The following year (1813) the Brush Run Church was 
admitted to the Redstone Baptist Association, but it was not 
long before new difficulties arose. A sermon preached by 
Campbell before the Association in 1816, in which he main- 
tained that the Christian Church was not subject to the Old 
Testament law, met with much disapproval from the conserva- 
tive Baptists who now began to regard him with suspicion as 
a heretical innovator. Campbell’s reputation as a preacher, 
theologian, and controversialist continued steadily to grow. In 
1823 he commenced the publication of The Christian Baptist 
in which he enunciated his views and advocated “ the restora- 
tion of the ancient order of things’. His teaching caused 
considerable stir, and won for him both friends and opponents. 


* Dr. T. Witton Davies, Trans. Baptist Hist. Society, VII, 148, speaks of Alex. 
Campbell as ‘ * ordained Secession minister "’, but this is inaccurate. A recent writer, 
F. M. Masters, rightly says, “ He was never licensed to preach nor ordained to the 
mini a the authority of the Seceder Presbyterian Church ”, The Western Recorder, 
Louis Ky., October * 5; 1939 1939- = brought to America ‘credentials of member- 
ship but ho certificate ordination was ‘‘ congregational ”’. 
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Among the former were two men who were later to become 
his colleagues in the development of the Disciples Communion. 
One was a Scotsman, Walter Scott, who after emigrating to 
America became a Haldaneite Baptist; the other was Barton 
Warren Stone, a Presbyterian minister who founded the 
“Christian Connection”. Ultimately Campbell, now pastor 
of a ‘“‘ Restoration” church at Wellsburg, Va., transferred his 
membership to the Mahoning Baptist Association which in- 
cluded many sympathisers. In 1830 this Association, influ- 
enced by the new ideas, dissolved its constitution. “‘ With this 
act,” says Dr. Garrison, “‘ the separation of the reformers, now 
coming to be called ‘ Disciples’, from the Baptists may be 
considered to be fairly complete” (op. cit. 128). The increas- 
ing opposition of the Baptist leaders made it impossible for the 
“reformers ” to remain in the Baptist Communion. “ All the 
world must see,” wrote Campbell, “‘ that we are forced into a 
separate communion.”’ The final break came in 1832 when the 
followers of Campbell united with those of Stone to form the 
new body assuming the designation “ Disciples of Christ ”’. 


II 


The purpose of this essay is not to trace the subsequent 
development of the Disciples of Christ as a distinct denomina- 
tion, but to show that in certain important respects the Resto- 
ration Movement was indebted to an earlier Scottish movement 
which also had as its objective a return to “ the ancient order 
of things”. 

The pioneer of restoration was John Glas, sometime 
minister of Tealing, near Dundee, who in 1730 was deposed 
from the ministry of the Church of Scotland on the ground 
of following divisive and schismatic courses. Early in his pas- 
torate Glas, alarmed at the backward state of spiritual religion 
in his parish, gathered a group of nearly a hundred people who 
“agreed to join together in Christian profession, to follow 
Christ the Lord, as the righteousness of his people, and to walk 
together in brotherly love, and in the duties of it, in subjection 
to Mr. Glas as their overseer in the Lord”. At this time Glas 
had no intention of seceding from the National Church, for he 
continued to fulfil his duties as a parochial minister. The 
Tealing fellowship was also a society after the Methodist plan, 
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but some of his critics regarded it as practically an independent 
Church within his parish. Such it virtually was, and it is scarcely’ 
surprising that gradually Glas approximated to the Independent 
position respecting the nature and constitution of a Christian 
Church, or that eventually he should come into conflict with 
the ecclesiastical authorities. His views found expression in 
his book entitled The Testimony of the King of Martyrs Concerning 
His Kingdom (1729)—a work which exercised a widespread 
influence in evangelical circles. After his deposition in 1730 
a number of small churches were organized on a congregational 
basis, with the New Testament as the norm of doctrine, order, 
and discipline. . Through the writings and labours of his son- 
in-law, Robert Sandeman, Glas’s doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
views were introduced to England, Wales, and New England, 
causing no little excitement. Glas’s fundamental principle is 
embodied in the following statement: ‘‘ If we would escape the 
corruption of Christianity, we must firmly hold the things 
delivered to us in the New Testament, without adding to them, 
or taking from them. We must not satisfy ourselves with an 
idle confession that the New Testament is the word of God, 
but we must hold fast by it, as our only rule, in opposition to 
all other rules that have been added to it, or come in the place 
of it; we must hold fast the things delivered there in our prac- 
tice, without turning to the right hand or to the left” (Works, 
second edition, II, 243). Hence the Glasites endeavoured to 
restore the Apostolic faith and order and to reproduce in detail 
the customs of the primitive churches, regarding such con- 
formity as obligatory upon all Christian believers. 

Glas’s influence was not confined to those who sought 
membership in the Churches of his connection. Later in the 
eighteenth century other bodies came into existence in Scot- 
land, the leaders of which were all directly or indirectly in- 
debted to the teaching of Glas and Sandeman, though, strange 
to say, all were inclined to minimise their indebtedness. Earliest 
of these new groups was the body known as the “ Scotch” 
Baptists, the founders of which were Archibald M’Lean, a 
Glasgow printer, and Robert Carmichael, formerly an Anti- 
burgher Secession minister, both of whom had a previous 
though brief connection with the Glasites. After their separa- 
tion they embraced Baptist views and later became co-pastors 


of the first Baptist Church in Edinburgh. Though without 
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academic training, M’Lean was a man of keen intellect and 
deep spiritual culture, and to his powerful advocacy the Baptist 
connection in Scotland owed its growth. Within a few years 
“Scotch” Baptist Churches were established in various parts 
of Britain and also in America. In matters of faith and order, 
with the exception of Baptism, the followers of M’Lean 
resembled so closely those of Glas and Sandeman that they 
have frequently been described as ‘‘ Sandemanian Baptists ”— 
a designation which, though repudiated by themselves, is not 
altogether unwarranted, for their doctrines, principles, and 
practices, are scarcely indistinguishable from those of the 
Glasites. 

The second group is that denominated the Old Scots 
Independents whose leaders were James Smith, Robert Ferrier 
(afterwards a Glasite), and David Dale. Disturbed by the writ- 
ings of Glas and Sandeman, Smith and Ferrier, both ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, resigned their livings and gathered 
an independent church at Balchristie, in Newburn parish of 
which Smith had been minister, where they became co-elders 
or pastors. A second church was formed in Glasgow by David 
Dale, the father of the Scottish cotton industry (and incidentally, 
father-in-law of Robert Owen, the famous sceptical socialist, 
who afterwards publicly debated with Alexander Campbell) 
and Archibald Paterson, a wealthy candlemaker. Ferrier joined 
Dale as co-pastor of this church. Both Dale and Paterson were 
influenced by Glas’s Testimony of the King of Martyrs. Later 
other churches were formed on like principles. 

The third group owed its origin to the evangelical move- 
ment associated with the names of the brothers Robert and 
James Alexander Haldane. At the outset the Haldanes, who 
were menbers of the Church of Scotland, had no thought of 
establishing bodies outside the National Establishment, and 
their later separation was due to the pressure of unforeseen 
circumstances, not the least of which was the antagonism of 
many of the Scottish clergy. In course of time the Haldane 
Movement gave rise to two denominations—the New Inde- 
pendents and the New Baptists. The Haldanes were joined by 
the Rev. Greville Ewing, a Church of Scotland clergyman, and 
soon churches of the Congregational order sprang up in various 
parts of Scotland. It was natural that the leaders of the new 
movement should acquaint themselves with the principles of 
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the old Independency represented by the Glasites and the Old 
Scots Independents. Almost from the beginning the churches. 
born of the evangelical revival were affected by the sentiments 
of Glas and his disciples. It was from them that Greville Ewing 
derived his changed views on the nature and constitution of 
the Church. Though he did not accept all their teaching, his 
appreciation went so far as to evoke the disapproval of the 
Haldanes. But in course of time the Haldanes themselves 
approximated to Glasite views. Ewing states that Robert 
Haldane admitted to him that he had changed his opinion 
respecting the value of the writings of Glas and Sandeman. 
In r805 James Haldane published his book on Social Worship. 
The traces of Glasite influence are manifest throughout this 
work in which the author comes forward as a strenuous advo- 
cate on behalf of the restoration of Primitive Christianity. In 
his preface he states that as the Christian religion is one con- 
nected whole in its doctrines, precepts and institutions, no one 
part can be overlooked without the force of all being weakened. 
Christ has revealed His will and instituted ordinances which 
are so many sensible images of the doctrines He taught (Social 
Worship, pp. 3-4). In 1808 the Haldanes adopted Baptist 
views, and soon the Churches separated into two groups. The 
Churches which remained Independent gradually discarded 
peculiarities of belief and practice due to Glasite influence, but 
those which became Baptist generally accepted the principles 
expounded in Haldane’s Social Worship with the addition of 
Believer’s Baptism. The Haldaneite views of church order 
were carried to Ireland and America. 

Brief reference must also be made to the “ restoration ” 
movement in Ireland of which the prime leader was John 
Walker, of Dublin, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church and 
Fellow of Trinity College. Walker records that early in the 
nineteenth century a number of Christians in Dublin came to 

e “‘that all the first Christians in any place were connected 
together in the closest brotherhood; and that as their con- 
nexion was grounded on one apostolic gospel, so it was also 
regulated by the precepts delivered to them by the apostles, 
as the divinely-commissioned ambassadors of Christ ’’ (Essays 
and Correspondence, ed. Burton, I, 157). A society was formed 
to promote Christian fellowship, but the following year (1804) 
the conclusion was reached that “‘ the same divine rule, which 


“é 
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regulated their fellowship in the gospel, forbade them to main- 
tain any religious fellowship with any others”’ (ibid.). This 
group became known as “ Separatists” and “* Walkerites ”’. 

William Jones holds that Walker owed his ideas to the 
“Scotch” Baptists, but it is more probable that his indebted- 
ness was to Glas and Sandeman. Andrew Fuller, who met him 
just before his secession from the Church of Ireland, described 
him as a ‘“‘ Sandemanian clergyman ”’, while a later writer calls 
him “the Robert Sandeman of the present (19th) century”. 
Walker admits “‘ that many things in Sandeman have contri- 
buted to this better furnishing me for my work ”, (ibid. II, 162). 
Elsewhere he says, “‘ From the name of Sandemanianism, con- 
sidered as a name of Christian reproach, I am far from anxious 
to vindicate myself and others” (ibid. II, 407). His works reveal 
acquaintance with Glasite literature, and he commends the 
Glasites ‘‘ as having juster views than most others, of the 
principles of church fellowship—lI refer particularly to their 
profession of holding sacred all the institutions delivered to 
the first churches, in opposition to the ungodly liberality which, 
in other societies, tolerates disobedience to them”’ (ibid. II, 
340). 

III 


To what extent was the Restoration Movement in America 
influenced by the earlier movement initiated by John Glas? 
Were the Campbells, more particularly Alexander, indebted to 
Glas, Sandeman, and other leaders of ‘“‘ reform ” such as M’Lean, 
Haldane, who themselves shared some of the Glasite views, 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical? These questions have been warmly 
debated, both in Alexander Campbell’s own day and in more 
recent times. Some of his early critics openly charged him 
with Sandemanianism,' asserting that he owed his main 
principles to the Glasites, the “‘ Scotch” Baptists, and the 
Haldaneites. Dr. Robert B. Semple, his Baptist opponent, wrote 
to him in 1823: “So far as I can judge by your writings and 
preaching, you are substantially a Sandemanian or Haldanian. 
I know you differ from them in some points, but in substance 
you occupy their ground” (The Christian Baptist, 227). A 
similar charge was made more than sixty years later by another 
Baptist controversialist, Dr. W. H. Whittsitt, who declared 


1“* Sandemanianism ” is the generic term commonly applied to the opinions of Glas 
and his school of thought. aie . 
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that “the Disciples of Christ, commonly called Campbellites 

. . . are an off-shoot of the Sandemanian sect in Scotland ’”’- 
(The Origin of the Disciples of Christ, 1888). William Jones, the 
distinguished ‘‘ Scotch”’ Baptist, strongly maintained that the 
new movement in America was influenced by the “ Scotch” 
Baptist movement in Scotland. In one of his letters addressed 
to Campbell in 1835, he speaks of ‘‘ the Scotch Baptist churches, 
out of which yours in America took their origin, as I think you 
will not deny” (The Millennial Harbinger, ed. Jones, 1835, I, 74). 

Campbell himself repudiated the imputation that he was 
a follower of Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, or Haldane, or that 
the Restoration Movement was directly indebted to the move- 
ments with which their names were connected. In his first 
reply to Semple he said that others also, with little knowledge 
of the writings of Sandeman and Haldane, had made similar 
charges against himself (The Christian Baptist, 227). He adds 
that he had not read all the works of these writers, but had read 
more than he approved. In a later letter to Semple he emphat- 
ically states, “To call me a Sandemanian, a Haldanian, a 
Glasite, an Arian, or a Unitarian, and to tell the world that the 
Sandemanians, Haldanians, &c., &c., have done so and so, and 
have been refuted by such a person, is too cheap a method of 
maintaining human traditions, and too weak to oppose reason 
and revelation. . . . I do most unequivocally and sincerely 
renounce each and every one of these systems. He that imputes 
any of these systems to me, and ranks me among the supporters 
of them, reproaches me”’ (ibid. 399). 

Campbell’s critics certainly went too far in pronouncing 
him a disciple of Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, Haldane, and in 
describing his movement as an “ off-shoot of the Sandemanian 
sect”. This charge has been rebutted not only by a Disciple 
historian like G. W. Longan, but also by the eminent Baptist 
scholar Professor H. C. Vedder. Longan rightly maintains that 
the Disciples were never connected with the Sandemanian sect 
or any branch of it (vide The Origins of the Disciples of Christ, 
26), while Vedder declares that “‘ the utmost that Dr. Whittsitt’s 
thesis can mean is, that in spirit, in doctrine and in church 
order, the Disciples have drawn more largely from the Sande- 
manians than from any other body of Christians” (The Baptist 
Quarterly Review, American, July 1888). 

Campbell did not deny that he was in some measure 
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indebted to previous advocates of a return to apostolic teaching 
and order. He claimed to be well acquainted with the contro- 
versy which followed Glas’s assertion that “ Christ’s Kingdom 
is not of this world”, and frankly acknowledged himself a 
debtor to Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, as well as to other refor- 
mers early and late. To William Jones he said, with a touch 
of humour, that there was a sense in which he was indebted 
to someone for every idea on every subject, adding, “I may, 
therefore, indirectly be indebted to Archibald M’Lean, for 
example, much more than I am aware” (The Millennial Har- 
binger, 1835, I, 340). How much the Reformation movement 
‘is indebted to the labours of the revered fathers of the Scotch 
Baptist Churches’, he is unable to say, but he proceeds to 
remark that M’Lean and the Edinburgh school had themselves 
“drawn largely and liberally”’ from Robert Ferrier, James 
Smith, and John Glas. “‘ The Testimony of the King of Martyrs, 
rejected by the Synod of Angus and Mearns, 1728, I regard 
as the foundation of the Edinburgh reform school; and with 
all the developments and prominent incidents in the history of 
that controversy, I made myself fully acquainted before I com- 
menced my career in the work of reformation” (ibid. 341). 
But, he concludes, after all due acknowledgments have been 
made, he has no hesitation in saying that in the new movement 
there may “‘ be found views of Christian institutions wholly new 
as far as the works of all the schools to which I have alluded 
are concerned” (ibid. 344). 

Notwithstanding Campbell’s tributes and acknowledg- 
ments to previous reformers, readers of his letter to Jones are 
left with the impression that he seeks to minimize his indebted- 
ness and to vindicate his own claim to originality. We may 
venture to suggest, however, that Campbell was more indebted 
to his predecessors than he was aware, and that his indebtedness 
was of long standing, going back indeed to his youthful day 
in Ireland and Scotland, before he proceeded to America as 
an advocate of Primitive Christianity. 

At Richhill, a few miles from Campbell’s early home in 
Ireland, there was an Independent church of Haldaneite senti- 
ments with which church and its pastor Thomas Campbell was 
on friendly terms. Occasionally he and his son Alexander, then 
a mere youth, attended special services at Richhill where they 
heard distinguished preachers, including Rowland Hill, James 
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Haldane, and John Walker, of Dublin. On one of these occasions 
the Campbells are known to have had a prolonged conversation 
on religious matters with Walker, whose views on Church order 
and fellowship were undergoing a change. This association 
with the Independents at Richhill cannot have passed without 
the Campbells learning something of their theological and 
ecclesiastical opinions. Dr. Kellems remarks that it is impossible 
to say how far they were influenced by the Richhill friends, and 
that there is no evidence to prove that they had made a study 
of the Glasite or Sandemanian doctrine of faith with which later 
“they were assuredly in partial accord’’ (op. cit., 20). He 
inclines to think that when father and son migrated to America 
their outlook both theologically and ecclesiastically was sub- 
stantially Presbyterian. Be this as it may, there is good reason 
to believe that already a reaction against a dogmatic and rigid 
Presbyterianism had taken place in both their minds. 
Moreover, the year which Alexander Campbell spent in 
Glasgow prior to his departure for the New World was one of 
the most determinative in his career. He left Ireland with the 
intention of preparing himself for the ministry of the Secession 
Church, and with this end in view commenced his studies at 
the University of Glasgow. In Scotland, however, his main 
contacts appear to have been Independent not Presbyterian. 
He brought with him a letter of introduction to Greville Ewing, 
who was head of the Haldane Academy in Glasgow. From 
Mr. Ewing he received many personal kindnesses, and doubt- 
less it was through him that he became acquainted with other 
prominent leaders of the Haldane Movement. It was at this 
period that the Haldane Churches were passing through the 
throes of controversy which led to their division. As the friend 
of Ewing, Campbell naturally inclined to his side. Writing to 
Semple some years later he says, “‘ As to James Haldane, I am 
less indebted to him than most of the others. I was much preju- 
diced against his views and proceedings when in Scotland, 
owing to my connexion with those who engaged in a contro- 
versy with his brother Robert, and against the system in 
general” (The Christian Baptist, 229). Dr. Richardson states 
that it was from the Haldane Movement that Campbell “‘ received 
his first impulse as a religious reformer”, and that it “ may 
be justly regarded, indeed, as the first phase of that religious 
reformation which he subsequently carried out successfully 
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to its legitimate issues ” (Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, 1, 149). 
The Independent influences were sufficiently strong to shake 
Campbell’s confidence in the divine right of Presbyterianism. 
Says Dr. Garrison, “‘ Whatever the causes—and it seems over- 
whelmingly probable that the chief among them were the 
Haldane movement and the personal influence of Mr. Ewing— 
Alexander Campbell became dissatisfied with his connexion 
with the Seceder Presbyterian Church during that year” (op. 
cit., 84). It has been said that before he left Glasgow he severed 
his connexion with the Seceder Church in that city. This, 
however, is doubtful, for he himself states that when he arrived 
in America he bore credentials certifying that he had been a 
member in good standing of the Secession Church. But as 
we have seen, on his own admission, his faith in creeds and 
confessions had been shaken while in Scotland, and also that 
he had made himself conversant with the history and principles 
of the Glasite and other kindred bodies before he commenced 
his advocacy of a return to apostolic doctrine and order. Had 
it not been for his early contacts with Independents, both in 
Ireland and in Scotland it is questionable if he would have 
removed far from the standards and practices of orthodox 
Presbyterianism. 

It is not here contended that Campbell was a conscious 
imitator of Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, Haldane, or Ewing, but 
that the movements initiated by these leaders materially helped 
to mould his own thought, and determine, to some extent, the 
characteristics of the Restoration Movement in America. Longan 
holds that if Sandeman or M’Lean has any claim to be regarded 
as the ‘“‘real leader to whom our divine movement owes its 
origin ”’ (op. cit., $3), it is simply due to “ priority of discovery ”’, 
and nothing more. But, apart from this priority of discovery, 
would Campbell have reached the same position and discovered 
for himself the main principles which he afterwards taught ? 
Possibly he might have done so, but the fact remains that his 
attention was first attracted to them by the discoveries of earlier 
teachers. He says “‘that he had been taught to take nothing on 
trust, but to think for himself ’’. Without doubt he was a man 
of independent judgment, unwilling to accept any teaching 
unless he was convinced of its harmony with the Divine revela- 
tion in the New Testament. 

It now remains to indicate briefly the most important 
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points in which Campbell and his colleagues resemble their 
“* restorationist ’’ forerunners. 

The doctrinal resemblance relates to the nature of Saving 
Faith which Campbell defines as the acceptance of the testimony 
of the New Testament that Jesus is both Lord and Christ. 
“Faith is only the belief of testimony, or confidence that the 
testimony is true. . . . The measure, quality, and power of 
faith are always found in the testimony believed. Where testi- 
mony begins, faith begins: and where testimony ends, faith 
ends” (The Christian System, English ed., 122). This was the 
position previously contended for by Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, 
Haldane, and also by Andrew Fuller, who opposed them on 
other points. “‘ Regarding the nature of faith, as then debated ”’, 
says Longan, “‘ he (Campbell) agreed with Sandeman, M’Lean, 
and Fuller, as they confessedly agreed with each other” (The 
Origins of the Disciples, 67). On the further question, whether 
regeneration preceded or followed faith, Campbell held with 
Sandeman and M’Lean against Fuller that faith came before 
regeneration (vide Millennial Harbinger, British, XIV, 1861, 
313-318). Longan ventures to assert that Campbell’s view of 
the priority of faith ‘‘ was the most fundamental conception of 
what may be called his theology”’, and “‘ That the question 
whether regeneration—meaning thereby change of heart—is 
before faith, or through faith, is the chief theological issue we 
(the Disciples) make with the denominations of our time ”’ (op. 
cit., 73, 76). It may be doubted if such an affirmation would 
be endorsed by all Disciples, but with some qualification it 
does represent Campbell’s conception of the beginnings of the 
life of faith. He strongly contended against what he considered 
a pernicious popular error, viz., “ that the nature or power and 
saving efficacy of faith is not in the truth believed, but in the 
nature of our faith, or in the manner of believing the truth”. 
There is, he declares, no other way of believing a fact than to 
accept it as true. If it is not so received, it is not believed sie 
Christian System, 123). 

Campbell considered that, in the controversy aroused by 
Sandeman’s Letters on Theron and Aspasio, Sandeman had proved 
himself a giant among dwarfs (The Christian Baptist, 228), but 
he did not wholly agree with the Sandemanian definition of 
faith as the bare belief of the Gospel testimony. This seemed 
too cold and purely intellectual a conception. “I agree with 
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Sandeman in making faith no more than the belief of the truth. 
. . . But I differ from Sandeman in making this belief the 
effect of physical influence”’ (ibid. 615. Cf. Millennial Har- 
binger, 1, 329, 330). Campbell could not exclude from his view 
all the holy dispositions which accompany faith. Indeed, he 
approached more nearly to the Haldaneite position which 
added the element of trust in Christ to the belief of the testi- 
mony. He regarded the principle of faith as personal and 
experiential, not as doctrinal and theoretical. ‘‘ No man can 
be saved by the belief of any theory, true or false; no man will 
be damned for the disbelief of any theory’’ (Millennial Harbinger, 
II, 21). Religion is essentially a personal relationship between 
the believer and his Lord—a relationship established by faith 
and perfected in obedience. “‘ Faith in Christ is the effect of 
belief. Belief is the cause; and trust, confidence, or faith in 
Christ, the effect. . . . The belief of what Christ says of Him- 
self, terminates in trust, or confidence in Him: and as the 
Christian religion is a personal thing, both as respects subject 
and odject, that faith in Christ which is essential to salvation is 
not the belief of any doctrine, testimony, or truth, but belief 
in Christ; trust, or confidence in Him as a person, not a thing” 
(Christian System, 57). But like Glas, Sandeman, M’Lean, 
Haldane, and other representatives of the Scottish school of 
thought, he suspected all claims to religious experience which 
rested on a merely subjective basis, and entered his protest 
against the popular theology which identified saving faith with 
mystical feeling and emotional experiences. 

Like his predecessors Campbell, especially in the early 
stages of his career, attached great importance to the restoration 
of “the ancient order of things” which included matters of 
order as well as of faith. ‘‘ The Christian institution,” he says, 
“has its facts, its precepts, its promises, its ordinances, and 
their meaning or doctrine. These are not matters of policy or 
arrangement or expediency; but of divine and immutable ordina- 
tion and continuance. Hence the faith, the worship, and the 
righteousness, or the doctrine, the piety and morality of the 
gospel institution are not legitimate subjects of human legisla- 
tion, alteration, or arrangement. No man or community can 
touch these and be innocent ” (The Christian System, 74). Under 
the influence of the earlier school Campbell inclined to stress 
matters of order and to inveigh against all departures from 
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the practice of the New Testament Churches. In the pages 
of The Christian Baptist which he edited from 1823 to 1830, 
there runs what might be called a negative legalism, and in 
his book, The Christian System, published in 1837, we still find 
the emphasis placed on restoration of the primitive order. But 
in course of time he moved away from a rigid definition of 
what constituted apostolic order. “‘ There was no diminution 
of zeal for the restoration of the primitive pattern of the Church 
in all its essential elements, but there was a tendency toward 
more liberal views, with reference to the legitimacy of supple- 
mentary devices and ‘ expedients’”’ (Garrison, op. cit., 147). 
He still believed that the New Testament provided the norm 
of Christian practice as well as doctrine, but did not consider 
that restoration necessitated a literal reproduction of every 
detail found in the early Church. While maintaining the old 
tradition respecting the independence of the local church, 
mutual exhortation, and the weekly observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, he did not follow the Glasites, ‘‘ Scotch” Baptists, and 
Haldaneites, in observances such as love-feasts, the kiss of 
charity, and other practices which seemed to have had a tem- 
porary or local significance. Even the earlier insistence on a 
“plurality of elders’’ in each congregation was not regarded 
as absolutely binding. In an article contributed to the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge Campbell summarizes the order 
of the Disciples as follows: 


“The immersed believers are congregated into societies according to their 
propinquity to each other, and taught to meet every first day of the week in honour 
and commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus, and to break the loaf which 
commemorates the death of the Son of God, to read and hear the living oracles, 
to teach and admonish one another, to unite in all prayer and praise, to contribute 
to the necessities of saints, and to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 

“Every congregation chooses its own overseers and deacons, who preside 
over and administer the affairs of the congregations; and every church, either from 
itself or in co-operation with others, sends out, as opportunity offers, one or more 
evangelists, or proclaimers of the word, to preach the word and to immerse those 
who believe, to gather congregations, and to extend the knowledge of salvation 
where it is necessary, as far as their means extend. But every church regards these 
evangelists as its servants, and therefore they can have no control over any congre- 
gation, each congregation being subject to its own choice of presidents or elders 
whom they have appointed.” 


J. T. Hornssy. 
Edinburgh. 


























THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE ANCIENT 
: WORLD 


Tue Jewish Problem is not peculiar to the present day, nor 
even to the Christian Era; its roots are grounded in the soil 
of earlier days, and by the commencement of this age it had 
sprung up into a growth of no uncertain form. 

Why is it that during the lapse of many centuries the 
name of Jew has been a name of scorn and reproach? Why 
is it that the Jew has been the international scapegoat against 
whom have been directed the calumny, malice, and opprobrium 
of every people with whom they have come in contact? The 
Jew constitutes the great enigma of history. Though suppressed 
time and time again, he has shewn himself in the end irrepres- 
sible; though persecuted beyond measure, he has proved that 
he is inexterminable and his spirit inextinguishable. Certainly 
in outlook and manners he was widely different from the other 
peoples of the civilized world (and this fact has an important 
bearing on our subject); but all nations are by nature charac- 
terized by notable dissimilarities—dissimilarities, however, 
which for the most part may be modified and even completely 
done away with as the result of mingling and intercourse with 
other nations and the appropriation of their culture and customs. 
Yet with the Jews this was by no means the case: in the ancient 
world they remained exclusive. Great empires have vanished, 
and illustrious nations have lost their glory and identity; but 
the Jew, despite all the changing fortunes and adversities of 
his destiny, still persists, distinctive, individualistic, and unas- 
similated. Martin Buber has remarked (Kampf um Israel): 
““ The Jewish people has become the eternal people not because 
it was allowed to live, but because it was not allowed to live. 
Just because it was asked to give more than life, it won life.” 
In these few simple words he has epitomized the never-ceasing 
struggle of the Jew for existence; but his estimate of the reason 
for their survival, though no doubt it explains in some measure 
at least the enigma of the “ Eternal People”’, falls short of 
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providing an adequate and final explanation. His tenacity, his 
will to live, does not of itself satisfactorily account for the sur- — 
vival of the Jew and the retention of his individuality. Other 
minorities have struggled bravely—and sometimes for a while 
successfully—against suppression and submersion, only in the 
end to be wiped out, either with the sword, or by the more 
subtle and less drastic process of assimilation and intermarriage 
until they have become part and parcel in name and appearance 
with the stock of their conquerors. Of course, the very fight 
against an oppressor for existence has on notable occasions 
raised an insignificant minority to the heights of victory and 
conquest and prosperity. It is thus that great empires have 
arisen. But not so the Jews. They have neither disappeared 
off the face of the earth, nor have they ever been the founders 
of a mighty empire. Only for a comparatively brief period have 
they possessed a country which they could justly call their 
own; and for centuries as aliens and wanderers on the face of 
the globe they have suffered reproach and persecution. How, 
then, one may well ask, and for what purpose has the Jew so 
persistently survived? And it is here that we are faced with 
the everlasting riddle of the Jew. 

In the following pages it will be seen that during the 
classical age it was the Hellenistic culture which, in its conquest 
of the civilized world, threatened more than anything else to 
overwhelm and annihilate the very elements of the Jewish 
spirit. Even under the Roman sway this conflict with Hellenism 
was, and had to be, carried on unremittingly, for the reason 
that culturally and intellectually the Empire was reared on a 
foundation of Hellenistic thought and learning. It will be dis- 
covered, too, that in many instances the main evidences and 
symptoms of the Jewish problem in the ancient world resemble 
to a remarkable degree the manifestations of the same problem 
at the present day. We are dealing, to all intents and purposes, 
with an eternal people and an eternal problem. 


I 


THE ForMATION OF THE JEWISH SPIRIT 


When the people of Judah were carried into the Babylonian 
captivity in 586 B.c. the predictions of the prophets were 
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fulfilled. At length had fallen the dire, but just, retribution for 
their apostasy which the devout men among the people had 
foreseen, and, temporarily at any rate, their national independ- 
ence was a thing of the past. The shock of the exile was suffi- 
cient, however, to turn the thoughts of many of the people 
back to their homeland and ruined temple, and to arouse the 
burning’ desire to return and rebuild home and temple, and 
thenceforth to serve their God with unswerving allegiance. But, 
it was also during the period of this exile that the Jewish 
problem had its beginnings. There was an unforeseen danger 
that the Jews, in contrast with their former faithlessness, would 
proceed, as it were, to the opposite extreme, and with a fresh, 
but proud, zeal strive even to surpass in their actions and 
observances the demands of the divine ordinances by the 
addition of numerous self-imposed rules and regulations, which 
had no place in their law. This, indeed, was what actually 
came to pass; and from it there sprang that spirit of national 
exclusiveness and intolerance which was to make the Jewish 
people odious to every other race. 

It is a remarkable thing that within fifty years of the 
subjugation of the Babylonian sway by Cyrus—i.e. in 536 B.c. 
—the Jews were to be found scattered in every corner of the 
vast Persian empire, which extended from India in the east to 
Ethiopia in the west, and consisted of a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces (v. Esther i. 1; iii. 8; and Jos. Antiqq. XI, vi. 5). 
This dispersion was in many respects characteristic and proto- 
typical of the final and complete dispersion of the Jews which 
was to take place some six centuries later on. It was under 
these circumstances, then, that, amongst a section of the Jews 
at least, there came about a national reawakening, a zealous 
return to the faith of their fathers, and an uncompromising 
turning of the back on the outsider and his influence, who, 
it was felt, could only bring contamination into their midst; 
truly, were they not faced with the dreadful example of their 
apostate forebears ? There was a new singleness of heart amongst 
them; and, yet, how could they, exiles in a land of strangers 
who worshipped false gods, far removed from their beloved 
Holy City, be expected to live conscientiously the holy life 
which their law demanded of them? They yearned for re- 
patriation, and a fresh start. The psalmist has depicted with 
touching beauty the repentance and the nostalgia of the exiles: 
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“ By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged up our harps. 
For there they that led us captive required of us songs, 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In a strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy.” (Ps. 137.) 


And in the following poem is described, again in lines of sur- 
passing beauty, their joy at the restoration to their very own 
land: 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And ovr tongue with singing: 
Then said they among the nations, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. 
The Lord hath done great things for us; 
Whereof we are glad. 
Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 
As the streams in the South. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed; 
He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


(Ps. 126.) 


The Jewish spirit had had its conception, and had been 
brought forth, in an alien land. But in the ensuing centuries 
it grew up a bastard monster. True, the ancient irresponsibility 
and waywardness had given way to a sense of duty and a deter- 
mination to avoid at all costs the errors of their forefathers; 
and nobody would deny that such an ambition was entirely 
commendable. But the failing of the Jew in general was that 
he seemed unable to prevent himself from going to extremes. 
Of old he had mixed freely with all and sundry, and in his per- 
versity had learnt nothing but harmful lessons from the outsider; 
now he began to hold himself aloof from the men of other races 
and to adopt an exclusive, overweening attitude towards all 
who were not of his persuasion. Neither behaviour could be 
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justified by the laws of Moses, and the latter, just as much 
as the former, was detrimental to the best interests of the Jews 
as a people, and, in the end, disastrous in that it constituted 
the root cause of “‘ antisemitism ” in olden times. 


II 
Tue First Evipences of ANnTI-JewisH FEELING 


In the book of Esther there is considerable evidence 
to the effect that at that time there already existed an attitude 
of contempt and animosity towards the Jews. In the first 
place, Esther, in accordance with the advice of her uncle, 
Mordecai, took good care to conceal her nationality from 
the king and the palace officials (Esther ii. 10). Josephus also 
says (Antiqq. XI, vi. 2) that Esther was married “ without 
making known to the king what nation she was derived from”. 
Why was this, if not for the reason that the Jewish race was 
held in disrepute among the Persians ? It is quite evident, too, 
that Haman despised the Jews, whatever his own personal 
reasons may have been for doing so. It was his vindictive 
temperament that brought into being the first recorded attempt 
at organized and authorised discrimination against the Jews, 
as described in this book. The portion of this narrative which 
contains the most interest for us is the anti-Jewish “ Bill” 
which he brought before the king. It read as follows: 


“There is a certain people scattered abroad and separated (r.v. margin) 
among the peoples in all the provinces of thy kingdom; and their laws are diverse 
from those of every people: neither keep they the king’s laws; therefore it is not 
for the king’s profit to suffer them. If it please the king, let it be written that they 
be destroyed: and I will pay ten thousand talents of silver into the hands of those 
that have the charge of the king’s business, to bring it into the king’s treasuries.” 
(III, 8, 9.) 


The record of Josephus is somewhat fuller, and also very 
interesting. He says that 


“Haman came to the king, and accused them, saying: ‘ There is a certain 
wicked nation, and it is dispersed over all the habitable earth that is under thy 
dominion; a nation separate from others, unsociable, neither admitting the same 
sort of divine worship that others do, nor using laws like to the laws of others, 
at enmity with thy people and with all men, both in their manners and practices. 
Now, if thou wilt be a benefactor to thy subjects, thou wilt give order to destroy 
them utterly, and not to leave the least remains of them, nor preserve any of them, 
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either for slaves or for captives’. But that the king might not be damnified by 
the loss of the tributes which the Jews paid him, Haman promised to give him 
out of his own estate forty thousand talents whensoever he pleased; and he said’ 
he would pay this money very willingly, that the kingdom might be freed from 
such a misfortune.” (Antiqq. XI, vi, 5.) 


There can be little doubt that Josephus’ account is ex- 
panded and exaggerated for the sake of impressiveness—for 
example, in comparison with the Biblical narrative, he quad- 
ruples the amount which Haman offered the king as com- 
pensation. But the points that carry significance are Haman’s 
intense hatred of the Jews on the one hand, and the averred 
exclusiveness and unsociableness of the Jews on the other; 
unmistakable indications that the Jewish problem had had 
its Commencement. 


III 
TRADITIONAL FoRMALISM AND THE Unwritren Law 


One of the first things that Cyrus did after his conquest 
of Babylon was to authorize the return of the Jews to their 
homeland under the leadership of Zerubbabel, to whom he 
restored the temple vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
off, and entrusted the supervision of the building of a new 
temple in Jerusalem (Ezra I). Of the exiles not more than 
fifty thousand went back with Zerubbabel. The majority, 
it seems, preferred to remain in the Persian empire where they 
had been born and educated; the patriotic spirit had not gripped 
them, not did the hardships, which would inevitably confront 
those who returned, hold out any enticement for them to leave 
the comfortable homes which they had established in the territory 
of their conquerors. As it was, fully twenty years elapsed 
before the new temple was finally completed and dedicated, 
and that, too, only after frequent interruptions, due either 
to opposition from without or to negligence from ,within. 

In 457 B.c., that is some sixty years after the dedication 
of the new temple, Ezra, with the sanction of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, led a further contingent of about six thousand 
exiles back to Jerusalem (Ezra vii, viii). Thirteen years later 
the same king sent Nehemiah to see to the rebuilding of the 
capital (Neh. ii). With the whole-hearted support of Nehemiah, 
who proved to be a vigorous and able governor, Ezra became 
the prophet of the Jewish reformation. The spirit of the re- 
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formation, as already intimated, had had its beginnings in the 
land of exile; but the ideals of the reformation had their re- 
alization in the “‘ Promised Land ”’. 

The Jews—who from now on are constituted only of 
those who had availed themselves of the opportunity of re- 
patriation; the rest in the course of time lost their identity 
—had once more regained their national status, and to a con- 
siderable extent their national independence, although Judaea 
remained officially under the Persian sway and was consistently 
taxed as a vassal state. In all matters they were treated leniently 
and with liberality, nor were the peculiarities of their way of 
living frowned upon or discouraged. Indeed, this subjugation 
was by no means intolerable or unpleasant, and it allowed the 
Jews adequate scope for spiritual and intellectual advancement. 

Ezra’s divine charge was, like Moses before him, to call 
the people back to the worship of the true and only God and 
to the observance of the law. But the circumstances were 
different from those which prevailed in Moses’ day: the people 
were repentant and, for the most part, eager to walk in accord- 
ance with the pentateuchal teachings; and Ezra’s task was in 
proportion an easier one than that of Moses. Ezra, the Levites, 
and certain others whose names are given, read to the assembled 
populace from the books of the law—a procedure requiring 
seven sessions on consecutive days—, and they 


** caused the people to understand the law. . . . And they read in the book, in 
the law of God, with an interpretation; and they gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading” (Neh. viii. 7, 8; x.v. margin). 


The response was immediate and remarkable: the people, 
hearing the words of the Scriptures, were moved to tears, and 
pledged themselves by a solemn covenant 


“to walk in God’s law, which was given by Moses the servant of God, and to 
observe and to do all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, and his judg- 
ments and His statutes” (Neh. x. 29). 


Ezra’s cherished aim had been 


“ to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments ” (Ezra vii. 10). 


And he achieved his purpose with an outstanding measure of 
success. For this memorable work Ezra came to be regarded 
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with great veneration in the succeeding centuries: he was looked 
upon, not without some cause, almost as a second Moses, and 
as the reviver and revitalizer of the ‘‘ Faith of the Fathers ”. 
The Rabbinical tradition states that 


“‘ when the law was forgotten of Israel, Ezra went up from Babel and founded 
it’; 


and, again: 


“Ezra was worthy that the law should have been given through him to Israel, 
fit had not been that Moses preceded him.” 


It was felt, quite rightly, that Ezra’s work should not 
die with him, and it soon became the custom for men who 
were well versed in the teachings of Moses to expound and 
interpret the law in suitable meeting-places three or four days 
of each week. These expositors who followed in Ezra’s foot- 
steps came to be known as the Sopherim, or Scribes, and con- 
stituted a recognized body of men who by their offices guided 
and controlled the spiritual life of the people of Judaea. So 
long as they adhered faithfully to the written law and inculcated 
its teachings, as Moses and Ezra had done previously, there 
was every likelihood that their fatherland would benefit and 
prosper, both internally and in its intercourse with other nations. 
But presently a new and subtle evil began to shew itself, an 
evil which in all probability had had its inception during the 
years of captivity, but now was coming openly to the surface 
gradually to permeate the whole mass of Jewry. This was 
the evil of traditionalism, which came to be superimposed, in 
ever increasing proportions, upon the body of the law, and to 
take precedence over the Word of God itself. A mass of un- 
written precepts came into being which were zealously memo- 
rized, added to, and handed down along the line of the Rabbinical 
succession. It was not until well into the Christian era that 
these traditions were written down and incorporated as the 
Talmud; but, nevertheless, their influence was extensive and 
pernicious long before the Talmud was edited, and this is all 
the more readily understood when it is realised that the Pharisees, 
who became easily the most powerful and popular of the Jewish 
sects, were the great champions and propagandists of the for- 
malities of the unwritten law. 
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The Mosaic teaching itself expressly forbade the addition 
of anything whatsoever to its precepts (v. Deut. iv. 2), and so 
it is undeniable that the Rabbinites and Pharisees were going 
counter to the very laws of Moses in fostering and imposing 
these traditional doctrines. There can be little doubt that a 
desire for self-gratification and a spirit of chauvinistic arrogance 
were prime agents in generating these dogmas, with the result 
that the Jews came to spurn and shun outsiders. And this, 
too, was contrary to the injunctions of the Mosaic code, in 
which they were exhorted to love foreigners as themselves— 
there could be no mistaking the terms: 


“If a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not do him wrong. The 
stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you as the homeborn among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” 
(Lev. xix. 33, 34; V. also Ex. xxii. 21, et al.). 


This embittered attitude of superiority, with its resultant over- 
bearing contempt for strangers and foreigners, was the most 
obvious, and at the same time the most baneful, manifestation 
of the effects of the Rabbinical teachings. 

The whole of this system of traditionalism was built up 
of innumerable nugatory rites and ceremonies, an elaborate 
formalistic code of falsified requirements, an intricate accumu- 
lation of dogmas demanding the painstaking observance of 
pettifogging and hypocritical non-essentials, which were so 
stressed as to lead the misguided followers of the Pharisaic 
teaching to believe that in their fulfilment lay the be-all and 
end-all of their religion. They constituted a rigmarole of rules 
and prohibitions, all arising from the dread of sacrilege or 
contamination, and dealing with the swearing of oaths, the 
washing of hands and utensils, the purification of clothing and 
houses, the eating of different kinds of meats, and the defile- 
ment resulting from contact with Gentiles. 

Jesus Himself was under no illusions about the character 
of the scribes and Pharisees, nor did He scruple to veil His 
sentiments, as His slashing and ruthless indictment of their 
impostures in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew shews. 
The following is an extract: 


“ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the 
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other undone. Ye blind guides, which strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel. 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye cleanse the outside of 
the cup and the platter, but within they are full from extortion and excess. Thou’ 
blind Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the cup and of the platter, that the out- 
side thereof may become clean also. 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly are full of 
dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity ” (Matt. xxiii. 23-28). 


Such a denunciation lays bare the very soul of Pharisaism. 

It is here, then, in this unwritten, traditional gospel of 
the scribes and Pharisees, which they reared, augmented, and 
disseminated far and wide, a sheer travesty of the original 
Mosaic law, that we are to discover the prime and root cause 
of the Jewish problem. This wretched system infected the 
greater part of Jewry with the contagion of an inordinate 
national and religious pride and deceived them with hallucina- 
tions of a self-inflated exclusiveness. Its effect was to kindle 
in the breast of the non-Jew the spark of resentment and vindic- 
tiveness which was liable at any moment to be fanned into 
the flame of anti-Jewish rioting and persecution. 


IV 
Jupaism AND HE enism 


It was not until Alexander the Great had carried out his 
conquests in the east that the Jews were really brought face 
to face with the culture of the Greeks, though there is evidence 
that Jew had come into contact with Greek long before that 
time. For instance, Herodotus (vii. 89) speaks of ‘‘ Syrians 
from Palestine”’ as being amongst the Persian hosts that in- 
vaded Greece at the commencement of the fifth century B.c., 
and even during the two hundred years preceding this refer- 
ence to Javan—that is lonia—is found in the writings of Isaiah 
(Ixvi. 19; ¢. 700 B.c.), Ezekiel (xxvii. 13; c. 600 B.c.), and 
Zechariah (ix. 13; c. 500 B.c.). But it fell to Alexander to 
sow the seeds of the Greek culture, which after his death sprang 
up and spread, a luxuriant growth, throughout the countries 
of the Near East. 

Between Judaism and Hellenism there was not much in 
common. Perhaps at first sight the most striking differences 
were to be found in the religious viewpoints of the two peoples. 
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The Jews, on the one hand, worshipped the one supreme and 
omnipotent God, the eternal “I Am”, Who through the 
prophets, His messengers, had vouchsafed them a clearly- 
defined collection of precepts and instructions, dealing with 
their relationships to Himself and to their fellowmen. The 
Scriptures were for them the only repository of truth and the 
sole text-book of ethical and spiritual standards. Sin, or the 
breaking of the divine laws, was to them an ever-present reality 
and danger, which could be expiated only by means of special 
sacrifices. Their conception of the Good and the Beautiful was 
indissolubly bound up with their conception of Holiness, that 
ultimate perfection which so essentially typified the character 
of the Godhead. Nothing could be better, nothing more beauti- 
ful, than the evidence, imperfect in measure though it might 
be, of holiness in a man’s life and habits. And so the constant 
care of the sincere and thoroughgoing Jew was how to become 
more holy, and his constant aim the fulfilment of the demands 
made upon him by the divine commandments. The positiveness 
of his objective and the nature of his faith removed for him 
all the different perplexities of life and death and the infinitude 
of the universe; they were all gathered up and explained in God, 
the Creator and Regulator of everything, the final All in All. 

The Greek, on the other hand, was not concerned with 
introspective inquisitions; his thoughts were turned outward 
and away from himself, and in consequence he was not troubled 
with the admonitions of conscience in the same manner as the 
Jew. For him the Good and the Beautiful were inextricably 
interdependent—what was good was necessarily beautiful, and 
what was beautiful was essentially good. And so he peopled 
the skies with divine beings who possessed bodies that were 
perfect in their porportions; the sculptor chiselled the figures 
of ideal manhood and womanhood; and all alike strove by the 
exercises of the gymnasia to acquire a beautiful and regular 
muscular development. Further, the religion of the Greek was 
an attempt on his part to interpret Nature in all its diverse 
manifestations around him. Confronted with these he sensed 
his own helplessness: fire might burn him, the sun scorch 
him, the sea overwhelm him, or rivers wash him away; 
the woods seemed alive, the mountains everlasting; and the 
stars at night ceaselessly watched and guided him. These 


potentialities of Nature had to be explained somehow, and, to 
17 
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satisfy his bewilderment, he devised a number of localized 


divinities whose actions would effectively account for Nature's . 


every caprice. Moreover, he was not so much responsible for 
his own passions and circumstances as were the various deities, 
over whom he had little or no control. Did he fall in love? it 
was Aphrodite’s doing; was he warlike? it was the influence 
of Ares; was he a musician? Apollo had inspired him; was he 
a sea-farer? he was at the mercy of Neptune; had he been in- 
hospitable? the god of hospitality would exact requital; had 
he committed a crime? the avenging Furies would pursue him! 
Even the Earth was a goddess, who could produce life-giving 
crops in abundance, or withhold the means of sustenance in 
times of famine, and who, once she had tasted the blood of 
some man unjustly slain, would not rest content until she had 
drunken in as well the blood of the slayer. A spirit of modera- 
tion and sobriety met with the favour of the gods, but insolence 
and arrogance, so frequently the offspring of excessive pros- 
perity, could not fail to bring in their wake divine retribution. 

But the Greek anthropomorphic divinities, though possessed 
of such physical splendour, were certainly not moral paragons; 
and if the gods themselves fell short in this respect, it could not 
be anticipated that mere mortals would shew forth, or have 
any desire to shew forth, the nobler moral virtues: one could 
not expect to surpass the gods! Taken all in all, then, the natural 
effect of his religion was for the Greek, unlike the Jew, to rele- 
gate his conscience into the undisturbed regions of the sub- 
conscious—if such a paradoxical occurrence is at all possible!— 
and to leave it reposing there seldom excited by precept or pro- 
hibition. The conception of the divine control of the universe 
was founded entirely on the imaginative and poetic proclivities 
of the Greek mind, and inevitably broke down when arraigned 
before the bar of reason and intellect. Mainly because of this 
there were two opposite tendencies in the history of Greek 
religion; the one, to congregate all the attributes and peculiar 
functions of the various anthropomorphic deities and to embody 
them in one supreme divine entity—that is, a movement to- 
wards the monotheistic belief; the other, to adopt an attitude 
of scepticism, which in turn frequently led on to rationalistic 
and atheistic theories. Either viewpoint was justifiable, for one 
could not seriously believe in a series of gods human in their 
form and mortal in their faults, no matter how perfect in 
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stature and ability they might be. The very concept of God 
demands the infinities of Spirit, Power, Knowledge, Presence, 
and Holiness. And it was in these very points that the Greek 
divinities were deficient. 

However much he might have been attached by the bonds 
of sentiment to his own city-state, there is no evidence that the 
Greek was moved by any extraordinary feelings of affection for 
his mother country. Indeed, in the classical age of Greece the 
individual Greek would more accurately have been described 
as a member of his particular city-state—an Athenian, a Spartan, 
a Theban, or a Corinthian—rather than as a member of his 
country—that is, a Hellene. It must be remembered that the 
Greeks were not a united people living under one central govern- 
ment; but that each community was entirely autonomous and 
self-sufficient. At the most critical pass in the whole history of 
Greece it was only with the greatest difficulty, and then largely 
thanks to the insistent genius of Themistocles, that the various 
city-states could be induced to sink their differences and present 
a solid front to the menace of the Persian invader. The trium- 
phant outcome of this general co-operation is well known; and 
had they acted unitedly like this all along there is little doubt 
that Greece would have risen to much greater heights than she 
actually did. But this was the sole period of collaboration be- 
tween the city republics. In the normal course of events they 
were independent, proud, self-seeking communities, and during 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c., a mere fifty years after 
the Persian had been repelled, the vigour and vitality of Greece 
were wretchedly and senselessly sapped by the bitterness and 
bloodshed of internecine strife. Undoubtedly this paved the 
way for the hegemony of Philip of Macedon in the next century; 
but even then, had the Greeks stood firmly together as a nation, 
instead of their city-states squabbling weakly amongst them- 
selves, there can scarcely be any question that Philip would 
never have been able to establish his supremacy over the land of 
Greece. ‘ 

Still, whatever the failings of the city-state—and there 
were several major disabilities—nobody would deny that the 
Greeks were first-rate colonizers. Even in early times Greek 
settlements were to be found on the other side of the Aegean 
Sea, and at many points around the Mediterranean coast; and 
by the commencement of the Christian era there were colonies 
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of Greeks in practically every section of the civilized world. 
The two great institutions which meant more to the Greek than 
anything else, and which he carried with him wherever he went, 
were his democratic form of government and his language; 
both exercised a profound influence over the rest of the world, 
and the latter became, to all intents and purposes, the Angua 
franca of the Roman empire. So it came to pass that any spirit 
of exclusiveness there was in the Greek heart was grounded 
upon the superiority, as it seemed to him, of his mother tongue, 
and, to a lesser degree, of his democratic form of government. 

The Jew, on the other hand, was not unduly affected by 
considerations of language or government. Although Hebrew 
was his own particular tongue and the medium in which he 
possessed his divine writings, he was at all times apt and ready 
to pick up the languages of other peoples; and, while his ideal 
state, as has been already shewn, took the form of a theocracy, 
yet he proved—we refer, of course, to the Jew of the diaspora 
—that he was capable of accommodating himself to almost any 
type of rule under which he might be placed—always with this 
one provision, that he be allowed the liberty and the facility to 
fulfil unimpeded the numerous demands made upon him by 
his religion. There was, however, one concept over and above 
all others that engaged the focus of the Jew’s most loyal atten- 
tion and which never failed to assume the place of priority in his 
thoughts and affections, no matter in what distant land he was 
settled or how long he and his family had been in exile. It was 
the concept that the land of Palestine was his people’s own 
peculiar country, given them as a special inheritance by their 
God. This was no common spirit of patriotism, such as the 
love of a Scot for Scotland, or of a Dutchman for Holland; it 
was the great and eternal anchor to which were bound the 
innumerable chains of hope and fidelity, linking together the 
““ Chosen People ” who had become so widely scattered through- 
out the known world. Yet, spiritual and invisible though these 
bands were, they were given a material typification and substan- 
tiation, as it were, by the regular transmission by all Jews of 
the “ didrachm ”’ to the Temple at Jerusalem. So, then, one is 
not surprised to learn that every Jew of the dispersion cherished 
an ambition to set eyes on the “‘ Promised Land ”’ at least once 
in his lifetime, and trusted that after death, by some or other 
miraculous intervention, his own and the bodies of all his 
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compatriots would be collected from the countries of the heathen 
and congregated in Palestine, where one day would take place 
a mass resurrection and the ideal and everlasting theocratic 
state would be set up. 

Hellenism, then, in its main fundamental issues, was a 
direct negation of the essential principles of Judaism; for the 
one was built up around man and the human mind, while the 
other was centred on God and His divine ordinances. The 
Jews worshipped a God Who spoke to them with a plain and 
unequivocal voice, whereas the Greeks, even at the best of 
times, could expect little in the way of guidance from above, 
except for occasional enigmatical pronouncements of oracular 
ambiguity. In the end, the Greek, because of his broad outlook 
on life, became the world’s best “‘ mixer”’, whereas the Jew, 
thanks largely to the Pharisaic influence, became proud and 
intolerant, to such an extent that the struggle of Judaism against 
Hellenism, which we are now about to discuss, might appro- 
priately be described as the struggle of the exclusivism of the 
Jew against the universalism of the Greek. 


V 
Tue MaccaBean REsISTANCE 


In 332 B.c. Alexander the Great, in the full career of his 
victorious conquest of the East, marched up to Jerusalem. 
The inhabitants of the “‘ Holy City’ awaited his advent with 
anxiety, fearing that this invincible youth had turned his steps 
towards their state bent on its overthrow and the destruction 
of the “ Chosen Race”. Having decided that their best and 
safest line of action was to accord him a special civic welcome, 
they sent out a deputation of priests, arrayed in white garments, 
to meet him and escort him into the city. Much to their relief, 
Alexander came peaceably and with goodwill, showing every 
reverence for their ancient religion and desiring to grant the 
Jews any favour they might wish. They even took him up 
to their Temple, and there, with the sanction and under the 
direction of the high priest, he worshipped and offered sacrifices 
with all due ceremony to the God of their fathers. Alexander, 
highly gratified at his reception, promised the Jews complete 
freedom of action in the matter of their laws and religious 
customs, the suspension of the payment of tribute every seventh 
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year, and a similar freedom to a large number of Palestinian © 
Jews who volunteered for service in his army.’ 

Two important precedents were created by this visit of 
Alexander the Great to Jerusalem. In the first place, without 
so much as a demonstration of opposition or revulsion, the 
“Chosen People’ and, what is more, even the very priests 
admitted into the “‘ Holy City ” and into the “ Sacred Temple ” 
a potentate from the pagan West with all his company of 
idolatrous Gentiles. Judaism had compromised with Hellenism, 
when for the devout Jew no such thing should have been 
possible; and this was in no small measure symbolical of the 
spirit of compromise which in later days was to call forth the 
bold and bitter antagonism of the faithful adherents of the 
conservative party, who were going to fight for the very existence 
of Judaism. In the second place, by conceding to the Jews, 
as he did, a number of privileges and special favours, Alexander 
set an example to the rulers of the western world which was 
frequently to be followed, and which, through the jealousy and 
enmity which it inevitably stirred up in the hearts of other 
less favoured communities, was destined to become an important 
factor in the rousing of anti-Jewish feeling. With such a 
weapon at his disposal it did not require much for the 
polemical tractarian by the venom of his pen or the street- 
corner demagogue by the vitriol of his tongue to inflame the 
passions of the masses against the arrogance and exclusiveness 
of the Jew. 

Some one and a half centuries after Alexander had passed 
through Judaea there commenced the most crucial struggle for 
survival in the whole history of Judaism. It was a fight against 
the violent efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to convert Judaea 
root and branch into a Hellenistic state. Antiochus himself was 
a man of alarming aberrations and eccentricities, full of ambition 
for the fame of conquest, and inordinately fond of munificence, 
grand spectacles, and splendid buildings. Polybius (XXVI, 10; 
v. Athenaeus, lib. X, p. 439) dubbed him “ Epimanes ’’—the 
madman—rather than “‘ Epiphanes”—the manifest god— 

1 These are the main points of the account which Josephus gives (Antiqg. XI, viii. 
4 5). Some critics cued &e narrative as historically viedo use it 1s scarcel 
substantiated by the records of other historians who have dealt with the campaigns 
Alexander. Unfortunately Josephus gives us no indication as to what source he made 
use of in acquiring this information; but it is probable that he it from some Jewish 


chronicle or tradition, and, on the whole, there seems to be little cause for not viewing 
it as in the main correct. 
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because of the extreme impetuosity of his character.!_ Not only 
did he entertain lofty dreams of imperial magnificence and 
dominion, but also his great object was to render all the peoples 
and lands under his sway as thoroughly Greek as he was himself. 
This being the case, many of his actions in connection with 
Judaea may be explained in much the same words as Tacitus 
used (Hist. V, 8): 

“ King Antiochus strove to overthrow the superstition of the Jews and to 


introduce among them Greek customs, but was prevented by the war with the 
Parthians from improving the condition of this most detestable race.” 


In pursuing this aim no doubt he did not expect to meet 
with any serious opposition, at any rate not the unremitting 
antagonism and dauntless resistance which a section of the 
Jews in Palestine actually offered. Indeed, he had every reason 
to hope that the hellenisation of Judaea would prove as easy 
of attainment as in any other district; for on his side and amongst 
his friends he could count a considerable number of apostatizing 
Jews, who eagerly backed up his projects for abolishing the 
old régime and establishing in its place the Greek culture, 
which was so different from and incompatible with all that 
their time-honoured Scriptures taught and enjoined. 

The graecophils openly forsook their old religion and way 
of life, and set about trying to change Jerusalem into just 
another Hellenistic city. Their first important move, blatantly 
trampling upon all that the faithful and patriotic Jew held most 
sacred, was to build a Greek place of exercise right under the 
citadel. They introduced Greek fashions, and before long young 
men of high birth were to be seen parading the city in Greek 
caps; even the priests neglected their divine offices in the 
temple, preferring to pass the hours in the unlawful enjoyment 
of the worldly pleasures of the palaestra (v. 2 Macc. iv; Jos. 
Antiqq. XII, v. 1). 

But worse things were to follow. Antiochus, returning 
from a successful campaign in Egypt, went up against Jerusalem 
and took it by force (170 B.c.). During the next three days 
his soldiers indulged in a savage and bloody massacre of men, 
women and children, putting no fewer than eighty thousand to 
the sword, and selling as many into captivity. Thereupon he 
dared to enter and ransack “‘ the most holy temple of all the 


1 Cf. also, Polybius XXVI, 10; XXVIII, xviii, 3; XXIX, ix, 13; XXXI, iii, seq; 
Diodorus XXIX, 32; XXXI, 16; Livy, XLI, 30. 
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earth’, pulling down and removing the golden altar and all 
the consecrated vessels and ornaments, and appropriating the 
priceless treasures that were kept in the building. With these 
spoils he departed to Antioch; and Jerusalem was left, a city 
of inconsolable mourning and desolation, to labour and weep 
under the crude tyranny of the governors who had been 
appointed by the hated king (v. 1 Macc. i; 2 Macc. v; Jos. 
Antiqq. XII, vi.). 

When affairs had continued in this state for two years, 
Antiochus decided that the time was ripe for further scenes 
of carnage and horror in Jerusalem, and for a reign of terror 
far outstripping in depravity and brutality that which had 
gone before. Accordingly he sent his chief collector of tribute 
to Judaea with a numerous company of militia. This man came 
up to Jerusalem with every ostentation of a peaceable mission, 
and deceived the inhabitants with solemn avowals that it was 
not his intention to use force of arms or to render them any 
disservice in any way. Scarce had the wolf entered the city 
gates, so credulously opened by the unsuspecting Jews, when 
he discarded his sheep’s disguise and proceeded in a fit of 
treacherous villainy to glut the swords of his men with the blood 
of thousands of innocent citizens. Not content with this, he 
pillaged the city, set it on fire, smashed down houses and walls 
on every side, and took captive women and children. Then he 
set about fortifying the capital with great ramparts and towers, 
until it was a powerful citadel, manned by “a sinful nation, 
transgressors of the law”. Bloodshed continued, and the 
Jewish worship was pronounced illegal and punishable with 
death; the temple was turned into a whore-house and a club 
for revellers; and profane foreign cults—amongst them the 
barbaric Bacchic ritual, which in later years was to be strictly 
prohibited even in Rome—were forced upon the unhappy 
Jews. Their tragic plight is poignantly described by the author 
of the books of Maccabees: 


“She (sc. Jerusalem) became a habitation of strangers, and she became 
strange to them that were born in her, and her children forsook her. Her sanctuary 
was laid waste like a wilderness, her feasts were turned into mourning, her sabbaths 
into reproach, her honour into contempt” (1 Macc. i). 

“The place of sacrifice was filled with those abominable things which had 
been prohibited by the laws. And a man could neither keep the sabbath, nor 
observe the feasts of his fathers, nor so much as confess himself to be a Jew” 
(2 Macc. vi). 
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But, as history has so clearly demonstrated again and 
again, oppression and persecution, so far from extinguishing the 
strength and vitality of a people, nourish and fortify all its 
reserves of obstinacy, resistance and national pride, confirming 
rather than dispersing its individuality. Of this truism the 
Jews have been, and still are, the most remarkable and constant 
witnesses: over a period lasting many hundreds of years, and 
in many different parts of the globe, they have been maligned 
and ill-treated, and yet, through all this, they have retained 
unfalteringly their distinctiveness. And the case in hand was 
no exception to this rule. A large section of the Jews set their 
faces grimly against this persecution; for nothing was more 
precious to them than their religion and the worship of the 
God of their fathers. Although the abomination of desolation 
had been set up in the temple, and idol-altars erected every- 
where; although the books of the law had been publicly torn 
and burnt, and the penalty of torture and death was required 
of any person found in possession of the Holy Scriptures, and 
even circumcision was a capital offence; yet these steadfast 
and courageous Jews chose to die a martyr’s death, rather than 
renounce their faith and deny the Lord God Almighty. Their 
holy covenant with God could never be superseded by any 
covenant with man. Theirs was no heroic fatalism, like that 
of Caesar’s: 


“‘ Cowards die many times before their death: 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing death, a necessary end, will come 
When it will come” (Shakespeare, Fu/ius Caesar). 


Rather it was a calm courage born of a stern determination not 
to defile themselves, and of an unflinching devotion to the 
convictions of their hearts: 


“‘ Howbeit many in Israel were fully resolved and confirmed in themselves 
not to eat any unclean thing. Wherefore they chose rather to die, that they might 
not be defiled with meats, and that they might not profane the holy covenant ” 
(1 Mace. i. 62, 63). 


The inhuman and barbaric atrocities to which these devout 
Jews were subjected are almost past conception; nor were they 
restricted to any particular class, but young and old, male 
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and female, alike were compelled to suffer the most ghastly 


tortures and bestialities, as the following two or three incidents © 


show all too clearly. For the crime of circumcising their infants 
two women were arraigned and condemned. After they had 
been conducted round Jerusalem with their babes hanging at 
their breasts, a spectacle for all to behold, they were cast head- 
long to destruction over the city wall (2 Macc. vi). An old 
man, Eleazar, of high standing, was flogged to death for 
resolutely refusing to eat swine’s flesh (ibid). 


“ And it came to pass that seven brethren also with their mother were at 
the king’s command taken and shamefully handled with scourges and cords, to 
compel them to taste of the abominable swine’s flesh. But one of them made 
himself the spokesman and said, ‘ What wouldest thou ask and learn of us? for 
we are ready to die rather than transgress the laws of our fathers’. And the king 
fell into a rage, and commanded to heat pans and caldrons; and when these forth- 
with were heated, he commanded to cut out the tongue of him who had been 
their spokesman, and to scalp him, and to cut off his extremities, the rest of his 
brethren and his mother looking on. And when he was utterly maimed the king 
commanded to bring him to the fire, being yet alive, and to fry him in the pan. 
And as the vapour of the pan spread far, they and their mother also exhorted 
one another to die nobly.” 


Thus he died, and his six brothers in turn after him; and finally, 
as a last touch of refinement, their mother, too, suffered the 
same brutal fate. (2 Macc. vii.) 

It was against atrocities such as these that the Jews had 
to struggle. But force and inhumanity do not always bring 
success in the long run; and Judaism, albeit sorely battered, 
weathered the tempest. After years of stubborn and passionate 
resistance, the indomitable spirit of the conservatives prevailed, 
the oppressor was evicted, and peace and freedom were restored. 
The exploits of the dauntless Hasmonaean band read more 
thrillingly than many of the adventures of fiction, and their 
brilliant and inspired leader, Judas Maccabeus, has been well 
named the “ William Tell” of the Jews, for truly here is a 
character that for sheer reckless courage and heroism measures 
up to the dashing ideal of any stirring tale of the imagination. 

The victory had been hard won; but, nevertheless, although 


for the time being an untroubled course lay ahead, on all sides | 


there were perils, and beyond the immediate horizon was 
waiting many a buffeting. Judaism, which gradually, as the 
years went by, was becoming more and more corrupted by the 
narrow subtleties of Pharisaism, would survive them all, but 
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in the process the Jews were to be scattered ever more widely 
across the face of the earth, the ill-starred scapegoats of man- 
kind’s vindictiveness. 


VI 
Tue Dispersion 


Apart from their proselytizing activities, which certainly 
did not augment their ranks to any appreciable extent, the 
Jews were a people that increased steadily and rapidly. To 
them the Greek method of population-control by the exposure 
of unwanted infants was, of course, anathema. From time to 
time, however, they suffered tremendous losses in the indis- 
criminate massacres which their seditious and turbulent natures 
brought upon their heads; and this more than anything else 
helped to keep their numbers within reasonable limits. Writing 
at about the beginning of the imperial age, Strabo says: 


“Now these Jews are already gotten into all cities; and it is hard to find 
a place in the habitable earth that hath not admitted this tribe of men, and is 


not possessed by it” (Quoted in Josephus, Antiqq. XIV, vii. 2). 


Strabo was a well travelled man, and this statement of his, 
though doubtless an exaggeration, provides us with a valuable 
indication of the extensiveness of the Jewish diaspora. The 
westward dispersion received its first important impetus at 
the hand of Ptolemy I, one of Alexander’s successors. Coming 
up to Jerusalem on a Sabbath-day, under pretext of wishing to 
offer up sacrifice, he occupied the peaceful city without a finger 
being raised against him; then he went through Judaea and 
took captive a vast number of Jews, whom he carried off and 
settled in Egypt. Later on, enticed by his liberality and the 
fertility of the Egyptian soil, many more Jews followed their 
kinsmen into the same country. (v. Jos. Antiqq. XII, i.) Once 
started, the movement continued and the ‘“‘ Chosen People” 
migrated to almost every corner of the civilized world. 

The prolificity of the Jew must be accounted one of the 
main factors in the dispersion; for many families, owing to 
congestion and fierce competition in Palestine, were practically 
compelled to go in search of some new motherland which 
would adopt and foster them, and which, in the long run, 
would offer more favourable chance of success in the struggle 
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for existence and advancement. It has been estimated! that 
during the principate of Claudius—c. a.p. 50—there were 
just under seven million Jews in the empire; and of this number 
well over half were living in countries other than Palestine. 
The vast majority were to be found in the large cities, where 
they constituted a considerable and important section of the 
citizenry. Strabo (in the same passage quoted from above) 
states that 


“there were four classes of men amongst those of Cyrene; that of citizens, that 
of husbandmen, the third of strangers, and the fourth of Jews’”’. 


He also remarks that a special area was 


“ allotted to this nation at Alexandria, which is a large part of that city. There 
is also an ethnarch allowed them, who governs the nation, and distributes justice 
to them, and takes care of their contracts, and of the laws to them belonging, as 
if he were the ruler of a free republic”’. (Ibid.) 


So, then, in a great city like Alexandria the Jews, who occupied 
two out of the five wards of the city, were granted a large 
measure of autonomy and lived very much as a separate com- 
munity within the complete organism. And this was the case, 
to a greater or a lesser degree, with the Jews in the other cities 
of the empire. 

It is not difficult to see that these separate Jewish colonies 
in the great cities were the forerunners of the ghettoes of later 
times. The segregation took place quite naturally, with the 
synagogue always as the centre of each community, and facili- 
tated to an appreciable degree the retention of the Jewish 
individuality. At the same time, of course, it simplified the 
effective carrying out of any demonstrations or methods of 
discrimination against the Jews, and offered a welcome handle 
to the “ antisemitic ” agitator. 


RoME 


In Rome, as elsewhere, the Jews were a privileged class. 
Augustus permitted them the enjoyment of very much the 
same favours and freedom as Julius Caesar had granted (e.g., 
v. Jos. Antiqq. XIV, x). In every way their religious senti- 
ments were respected: should the distribution of free corn 


? By Bar-Hebraeus; v. Baron; Social and Religious History of the Fews, p. 132. 
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fall due on a Sabbath-day, it was postponed for the sake of 
the Jews; the collection and transmission to Jerusalem of the 
“didrachm ”’ for the temple treasury had the sanction of the 
Princeps, despite the fact that such a procedure was altogether 
contrary to the normal imperial policy; and, indeed, Augustus 
instructed the priests to offer up a special sacrifice for him in 
the temple at Jerusalem twice a day. Altogether, the position 
of the Jews in Rome at this time was quite unique; for, while 
all other eastern cults were sternly suppressed by the authorities, 
they were allowed to observe unmolested their own form of 
worship—and this, too, although they stubbornly refused to 
participate in the state religion or pay homage to the official 
deities, and were vigorous in their efforts to win over to their 
way of life proselytes from among the other inhabitants of the 
capital. 

Yet we have no cause for believing that the Jews and their 
customs were regarded with benevolence and equanimity by 
the Romans in general, no matter to what extent their idiosyn- 
crasies might have been granted the sanction of those in 
authority. In his defence of Flaccus, Cicero made reference to 
the Jews and Jewish gold—which was connected with the 


charge made against Flaccus—and in so doing has probably 
left us with a pretty fair indication of the attitude of the average 
Roman towards the Jews. From the ensuing citation we can 
safely assume that the Jews, even at the close of the republican 
period, were living at Rome in large numbers, that, like the 
proverbial birds of a feather, they flocked together, and that 
they were a despised section of the community: 


“There follows the odium that is attached to Jewish gold. This is no doubt 
the reason why this case is being tried not far from the Aurelian Steps. You desired 
this place and that crowd, Laelius, for this trial. You know what a big crowd it 
is, how they stick together, how influential they are in assemblies. So I will speak 
in a low voice so that only the jurors may hear; for those are not wanting who 
would incite them against me and against every respectable man. I shall not help 
them to do this more easily. When every year it was customary to send gold to 
Jerusalem on the order of the Jews from Italy and from all our provinces, Flaccus 
forbade by an edict its exportation from Asia. Who is there, gentlemen, who 
could not honestly praise this action? The senate often earlier and also in my 
consulship most urgently forbade the export of gold. But to resist this barbaric 
superstition was an act of firmness, to defy the crowd of Jews, when sometimes 
in our assemblies they were hot with passion, for the welfare of the state was an 


1 Philo: Legatio ad Caium, secs. 23 and 40, says that this was done at Augustus’ 
expense ; but Josephus states that it was at the cost of the Jewish people; v. Wars of 
the Fews, Il, x, 4; xvii, 2-4; and especially Contra Apionem, II, 6. 
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act of the greatest seriousness. ‘But Gnaeus Pompey when Jerusalem was ca) 


tured laid his victorious hands on nothing in that shrine.’ In that he was especially . 


wise—as in many other matters. In a state so given to suspicion and calumny 
he left his critics no opportunity. But I do not think that illustrious general was 
hindered by the religious feelings of the Jews and his enemies, but by his sense 
of honour. . . . Each state, Laelius, has its own religious scruples; we have ours. 
Even while Jerusalem was standing and the Jews were at peace with us, the 
practice of their sacred rites was at variance with the glory of our empire, the 
dignity of our name, the customs of our ancestors. But now it is even more so, 
when that nation by its armed resistance has shewn what it thinks of our rule; 
how dear it was to the immortal gods is shewn by the fact that it has been con- 
quered, reduced to a subject province, made a slave ” (Cic., Pro Flacco, XXVIII) 


With the accession of Tiberius to the imperial power, 
the Jews of Rome met with some unpleasant reverses. In his 
efforts to purify and stabilize the capital, the emperor pronounced 
all Oriental cults to be seditious and illegal. For this reason 
and because they had been evading military service the Jews 
were forbidden to practise their religion, and four thousand 
Jewish freedmen were deported to the island of Sardinia and 
told to rid it of the highwaymen and freebooters with which 
it was overrun. The contemptuous spirit in which this edict 
was issued is well illustrated by the words given by Tacitus: 


“If they perish because of the unwholesomeness of the climate it will be a 
trifling loss. The remainder must leave Italy if they have not given over their 


impious rites before a given date.” (Annals, II, 85; v. also, Suet, Tib. 36; Jos. 


Antiqq. XVIII, iii. 5). 


At this time, as it happened, there were some twenty thousand 
Jews in the capital, over and above the numerous devotees of 
the various strange and mystic cults of the Orient, and in 
attempting to purge Rome of its undesirable elements Tiberius 
was tackling a task greater than he could achieve. 

There was universal rejoicing at the death of Tiberius, that 
most detested of emperors, and simultaneously at the accession 
of the young Caligula. But whatever hopes were centred in 
the new ruler were soon rudely shattered, and the years of his 
principate were years of anxiety and uncertainty for the Jews, as 
well as for the other members of the Roman empire. There 
can be no shadow of doubt that Caligula, a man given to the 
most outrageous excesses and who earnestly believed that he 
was a god incarnate, suffered from serious mental derangement. 
It was the custom for the emperor to be apotheosized after 
death; Caligula, however, demanded the adoration of his 
subjects during his lifetime—a claim in which the great majority 
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were prepared to acquiesce without the least compunction, but 
which, as was to be expected, filled the Jews with abhorrence 
and revulsion. Enthused by his hallucinations and deeming 
that he was rendering all and sundry a signal service, Caligula 
sent forth edicts enjoining the worship of his effigies throughout 
the empire. Immediately there was great dissatisfaction among 
the Jews, and upheavals followed in Judaea and Alexandria. 
The appearance in 38 B.c. of Herod Agrippa—one of the 
emperor’s profligate favourites—in Alexandria was the sign 
for a series of violent anti-Jewish demonstrations; it was insisted 
that the Jews should erect statues of the Princeps in their 
synagogues, and when, as might have been foretold, they 
refused, the Jew-baiters proceeded to assert their loyalty to the 
throne by hunting out and assaulting all the Jews they could 
lay hands on outside the Jewish quarter, by wrecking their 
houses and by plundering their ships that were riding at anchor 
in the harbour. Assured that the Jews were seditious aliens and 
that they had unlawfully appropriated to themselves the most 
desirable part of the city, and their savagery inflamed by the 
first taste of blood, the frenzied rioters set about desecrating the 
synagogues and re-dedicating them as temples to the Roman 
prince; a great number of unfortunate Jews were slaughtered, 
while many who escaped this fate were left destitute and without 
shelter; large and populous areas were turned into a shambles, 
and Jewish business came to a standstill. 

In desperation the Alexandrian Jews sent a deputation 
led by Philo to Rome to plead with the emperor himself for 
permission to enjoy the freedom of worship and custom which 
had been their privilege in former years. Not to be outdone, 
the “ anti-semitic” party of the same city despatched at the 
same time an embassy under the Leadership of Apion, a brag- 
gart who had been aptly dubbed “cymbalum mundi” by 
Tiberius. The two legations found Caligula in a sarcastic mood 
and preoccupied with other business, and Philo and his com- 
panions might just as well have spared themselves the journey. 
The emperor treated them with disrespect and contempt, and 
dismissed them after a while with the remark: 


‘Rad 
. 


“‘ Men who deem me no god are after all more unlucky than guilty 


When this mad ruler decreed that effigies of himself should 
be set up and worshipped, not only in the synagogues of the 
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empire, but even in the sacred temple at Jerusalem, a major 


upheaval was threatening. But a stroke of fate averted, for the 


time being at any rate, the catastrophe, when the conspirator’s 
sword put a sudden, but not untimely, end. to this travesty 
of a reign. 

The news of Caligula’s assassination brought the Jews 
in Alexandria courage to set on foot an insurrection against 
their oppressors. Claudius, however, succeeded in quelling the 
uprising by means of a diplomatic letter before it had reached 
serious dimensions (v. Jos. Antiqq., XX, v. 2). But this was 
for him only a foretaste of the turbulence of the Jews. As the 
days went by their temper seemed to become ever more stormy 
and truculent, their nature more prone to sedition, until at 
length the patience of the authorities came to an end, and all 
Jews were ordered to leave Rome (v. Suetonis, Claud., XXV; 
Acts xvili, 2). 


JupDaAEA 


If in Rome the Jews were a troublesome and little loved 
section of the community, in Judaea they were a veritable 
tempestuous mass of seething fanaticism and discontent, which 
neither threats nor punitive measures could subdue. At one 
moment they would be clamouring against the sacrilegious 
indignities which they were called upon to suffer under the 
Roman yoke, and at the next they would be following blindly 
and hysterically in the futile train of some impostrous upstart 
Messiah, doomed to be cut down by the swords of the imperial 
soldiery or publicly crucified as a warning to all. Such warnings, 
however, so far from acting as a deterrent, only served to incite 
the Jews to further deeds of suicidal zeal, and intensified rather 
than alleviated the perplexities of the dilemma which must have 
caused the procurators of Judaea so many sleepless nights. 

In the annals of Judaea there have been few more remark- 
able characters than Herod the Great; indeed, the record of 
a man so pitiably and groundlessly suspicious of his own next 
of kin, and so horribly stained with their blood, can scarcely 
be equalled in all the long and doleful history of man’s treachery 
and remorse. Born to be a ruler, he exercised a despotic 
authority for a third of a century, and came to be hated by 
the Jews for his unrelenting tyranny almost to the same extent 
as Antiochus Epiphanes had been a century previously. But it 
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cannot be denied that on the whole he ruled ably and firmly, 
and that, unlike Antiochus, he knew very well what limits to 
set to his ambitions for introducing into Judaea the true spirit 
of the Hellenistic culture. Yet, although he avoided the error 
of going to extremes, he persisted in his definite policy, which 
was to build in Judaea fine temples and palaces and amphi- 
theatres where the populace could take part in the same religious 
ceremonies and enjoy the same amusements as at Rome itself. 
To this end, and sparing no cost, he erected a magnificent 
theatre in Jerusalem and a great amphitheatre on the plain, 
and inaugurated games to be celebrated every five years in 
honour of Caesar, offering lavish prizes to the winners; contests 
in foot and chariot races, wrestling, and musical performance 
were organized, and were open to all comers. As an added 
attraction he imported wild beasts, which, either by fighting 
amongst themselves, or by mangling and tearing limb from 
limb unhappy individuals on whom Had been passed the capital 
sentence, were to provide an amusing spectacle for the excited 
crowds (v. Jos. Antiqq. XV, 8). These and similar innovations, 
coupled with the harsh treatment meted out to all who raised 
a cry of protest, did not fail to arouse the enmity and bitter 
opposition of the devout and loyal Jews, and after Herod's 
death the turbulence and dissatisfaction of the Jew were handed 
on to the future governors of Judaea as a permanent, though 
little relished, legacy. 

The climax came in a.p. 70. The Palestinian Jews, in a 
spasm of maniacal fervour, decided that the hour had arrived 
for them to cast off once and for all the Roman yoke—a project 
‘ as ludicrously impossible of achievement as it was undoubtedly 
sincere. After a long and fiercely contested siege, Jerusalem 
was taken, the Temple destroyed, and the “ Holy City” razed 
to the ground. Josephus informs us that during the course 
of this war no less than 1,100,000 Jews perished, while 97,000 
were taken captive (Wars, vi, ix, 3). To add to the exasperation 
of their grief and shame, the Jews were now compelled to remit 
as a yearly tribute to the temple of the pagan deity, Jupiter, 
in Rome the “ didrachm ” which formerly they had contributed 
to the temple at Jerusalem. 

In no way, however, did the sack of Jerusalem put a stop 
to the turbulence of the Jews. During the reign of Domitian, 


barely fifteen years later, there was another rising in Judaea 
18 
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against the Roman domination; but it was quickly checked; 
and Jewish insurrections occurred in both Trajan’s and Hadrian’s 
reigns. At length Hadrian, determined to quell once and for 
all the frequent Jewish outbursts of animosity, founded a 
military colony on the site of old Jerusalem, and named it 
Aelia Capitolina; over the foundations of the former temple 
pagan altars were set up; and even circumcision was proclaimed 
illegal. Yet again, with the strength and the fury of a beast 
of the jungle already mortally wounded, the Jews revolted, 
unable to tolerate this inexorable oppression (a.p. 131). After 
A.D. 70 it was an anti-climax; but it was a death struggle; and 
three years went by before Hadrian finally managed to subdue 
this desperate insurrection. The Jews received no quarter: 
old Akiba, one of their leaders, was rent limb from limb with 
red-hot pincers; 580,000 of the ‘‘ Chosen Race ’’ were butchered; 
and almost a thousand places were laid in ruins. The country- 
side presented a gruesome scene of death and desolation. The 
Temple, the Priesthood, the Golden City, were all gone; even 
the name Judaea was changed to Syria Palaestina. 

Jewry had been conquered and decimated, but Judaism 
remained unvanquished; and with it there continued that spirit 
of arrogance, exasperation, and exclusiveness which exercised 
such a baneful influence on the destiny of the Jew. 


Puiup E. Hucues. 
B.C. M. & T. College, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TWO HUMANITIES? 


Tue sub-title of this work as ‘‘ an attempt at a Christian inter- 
pretation of History in the light of the War”, describes the 
purport of the author. He makes war to be a “ revelation of 
the essential character of humanity which is cursed by an in- 
evitability of self-destruction, from which the only escape is 
through a new humanity created by Christ. European history 
is the conflict between the old humanity of the ‘ natural man’ 
and the new humanity of Christ’s Cross and Resurrection of 
which conflict the present war is a phase.” 

There is, of course, more than a mere element of risk in 
examining truth by the lurid flame of a candle flickering and 
tossed in the battle gusts of half a world. But Mr. Davies gives 
us glimpses of his standards of judgment, namely—not “ unre- 
generate human nature’’ but the recreative power of God, in 
which finally is his hope. 

He presses on his quest—a seeker with the dust of pessi- 
mism frequently in his eyes and on his lips, till he emerges— 
not very easily—as an optimist. It might rather be said that 
throughout his pilgrimage he shews himself an optimistic pessi- 
mist, walking now and again in his own shadow till at the end 
of his journey he emerges into the light of the day of God. 

In his preface he flings down the gauntlet of challenge and 
expresses a rich and suggestive thesis on the basis of “ ruthless 
honesty ”,—not “‘ the challenge of the world to the Church but 

. the infinitely greater challenge of the Gospel to unre- 
generate man, and still more to the Church.” 

The former—+the challenge of the world to the Church—has 
to be dealt with just as earnestly as that of the Gospel, to judge 
from our own experience. When the world challenges the 
Church it means that it is demanding from the Church exhibition 
and proof of her credentials. There are provocations on the 


1 The Two Humanities. By D. R. Davies. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd. Price 75. 6d.) 
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part of the Church which may very fully justify that challenge, 
—taking the “‘ Church ”’ to mean her members and agents. The. 
Church herself, as the medium of the Gospels, can only be 
challenged along with these, her marching orders. Even “ ruth- 
less honesty”, so long as it does not beg the question of its 
chosen title, must acknowledge that. 

The world has to prove its right to challenge the Church. 
It is one of the most frequent and vociferous facts of to-day. 
At the street corner, in the Press, it has been making itself felt 
with increasing iteration. It is accompanied by the challenge to 
God. It is the defiance of the hooligan to the constable, the 
rebellion of the crude will against discipline and the divine, 
with a snigger and a sneer at Christ, like the laughter of the 
bully at the milksop. That is the curse of Europe to-day, and 
it will be the blight of humanity to-morrow unless God says 
“ Let there be light,”” and there will be a new day in which the 
weeds and thorns of the field of the World shall wither and 
perish. 

Undoubtedly our international and miserably tragic blood- 
stained failures rise from the ignoring of the Gospel of Christ,— 
the consideration of the will of God as an intrusion upon the 
liberty of man,—and the enthronement of Might as Right. It 
is perfectly obvious that the Personality that can make the most 
specious promises and gather such influence as shall compel 
men to subjugate their character, life, and strength to his com- 
mands, will make them do without God—-setting up a spurious 
divinity on every victory of their trampling ambition that crushes 
all else beneath their triumph march, till it has burned out from 
their souls the very thought of God or Christ, and thrust all 
thought aside except that of material conquest, leaving behind 
it the free lands of Europe and their cultured heaps of battered 
ruin, putrid with the corpses of the slain. If that is not a bare- 
faced challenge to God we know not what can be so. 

The Church silences the blasphemer and rioter by crushing 
them under the commandments, if they persist in contemning 
the appeal of the Cross. 

The Church is the shining angel with the lily of love in her 
hand, and not the flaming sword that bars the repentant soul’s 
Right of Way to forgiveness and restoration—the guide to the 
door of return for the wanderer, and of welcome to the ignorant, 
needing light. She must be ready to prove that. She must have 
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a faith that is her own, of which her heart is a chalice from which 
she shall impart the draught of life to the thirsty, perishing spirit 
in the desert journey. She must not be ashamed of the blood 
of Christ on her, nor of the faith that has the accent of Galilee 
on its tongue when she answers the challenge from the gutter, 
the school, the Press, the counter or the throne. 

There is also she challenge of the Church to the world. That 
is, of course, charged with human intellect, emotion, and con- 
viction. Its “Claim of Right” is “I know whom I haye 
believed”. The triumphing Church must have about her the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. The supreme right to preach the con- 
version of sinners comes to her when she has herself known it 
in her own experience. Nobody can introduce me to Christ 
who has not himself personal acquaintance with Him. That is 
the secret of the failure of much of the preaching of the Church 
to-day and the bitterness that holds the heart which has found 
her out. We have often seen the gestures of faith without the 
practice, the empty cup without significance to the enquiring 
soul, the millinery and trimmings, that make the world ask what 
the truth these cover really is, in a day that needs Christ first 
and last. There is always the same mutual challenge, and it is 
the Gospel that is the instrument, weapon, source and justifi- 
cation of both. 

Mr. Davies is right in speaking of “‘ she greater challenge 
of the Gospel» —that is, “* by the Gospel ”—for that is supremely 
greater than anything else. It certainly does confront “ unre- 
generate man”’. It may do so by itself, but it is especially the 
weapon of the Church, and, being double-edged, it may wound 
deeply the hand that wields it. He speaks of it as being the 
challenger, “ still more to the Church”. It has the searchlight 
of God’s awful scrutiny. The terrible words of Christ are the 
test—“* If the light that is in thee be darkness how great is that 
darkness.” What fatuity, futility, fraud and crime are in the 
Church if the very Gospel which she proclaims condemns her 
as heart-broken, false and worthless! These are the topics 
crowding this book with close-packed statement and argument. 

The book ought to be read from start to finish. But with 
discriminating care. Mr. Davies is a word-master, and some- 
times takes a side-slip on a clever phrase, or trips the reader on 
a bunch of words that would be better out of the way. He 
compels the reader to differ from him frequently, which is a 
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good sign in a book. It means that the author has been thinking, . 
and is making the reader think also. 

However much one may differ as to the “ infinity of evil ” 
in man or the statement that it is Capital that makes war—a 
strange thing, when it is surely Capital that most deeply suffers 
—as well as other things that were certainly prior to the period 
with which the book deals, it reveals deep, wide and varied read- 
ing, insight, and power of utterance rarely met, and worth 
meeting. One feels that he has been at a symposium on the 
things that are and the things that matter, things said and worth 
saying, and when all is done we are carried with Mr. Davies 
into the enemy’s camp, in a brave forward march for Christ. 

Modern civilisation is paying a dreadful price for its forget- 
fulness of God. War is a revelation of the unfaithfulness of so- 
called faith. And to-day is before the Judgment Seat. With 
God alone is the secret of the issue: and unless the world return 
to Christ the end is sure. Therefore we feel the need and the 
usefulness of such a book as this, and hope it may find many 
readers. 


LaucHLtan MacLean Watt. 
Lochcarron, Scotland. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL’ 


Tuis monumental work, by the authors of The Riddle of the 
New Testament, contains 124 pages of Introduction and 558 
pages of Commentary. There are five useful Indexes, one of 
Old Testament references, one of New Testament references, 
one of references to Jewish Writings, and Rabbis cited by name, 
one of references to Patristic and Pagan Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture, and a Select Index of Authors and Names. 

The pages of Introduction are divided into seven chapters, 
with the titles: “‘ The Problem of the Fourth Gospel,” “* The 
Controversy,” “‘ The Evangelist and his Readers,’’ “* The His- 
torical Tension of the Fourth Gospel,” ‘‘ The Authority of 
the Fourth Gospel,” ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel in the Second Cen- 
tury,” and “‘ The Theological Tension of the Fourth Gospel.” 


1The Fourth Gospel. By the late Edwyn Clement Hoskyns, Bart., D.D., edited by 
Francis Noel Davey, both Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (Published 
by Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London. 2 Vols. xlviii + 614 pp. 30s. 
the set.) 
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These pages of Introduction are preceded by a Preface (pp. 
ix-xvi), and an Introductory Essay (pp. xxi-xlviii), both by 
the Editor. 

When Sir Edwyn Hoskyns died in 1937, he left this work 
in an incomplete state. Of the Introduction, the first three 
chapters, about half the fourth chapter, and the fifth and sixth 
chapters, were completed and passed for the press by him, as 
Mr. Davey informs us in his Preface (p. xiii). The final chapter 
has been compiled mainly from two rough drafts, but that these 
were considered to be incomplete is shown from considerable 
notes in one of the most recent of Hoskyns’s note-books, concern- 
ing the Historicity of the Fourth Gospel, notes upon which 
Mr. Davey’s Introductory Essay has been based. “ As it now 
stands,” Mr. Davey writes, “‘ this final chapter is transparently 
not as Hoskyns would have passed it for the press: the style is 
particularly restless and rough; it reads better aloud than 
silently; most of it, in fact, as the unity of nib and calligraphy 
shows, has been poured out at a single sitting. . . . But in 
essence it undoubtedly presents the major conclusions about the 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel to which his long study had led 
him ”’ (pp. xiii, xiv). 

The chapter on “‘ The Controversy ’’ is, in some respects, 
the most helpful, as it states succinctly the views held by the 
different schools of interpreters who have endeavoured to inter- 
pret the Fourth Gospel. This chapter sets clearly before us, 
first of all, the views characteristic of ‘‘ The Critical Orthodoxy ”, 
the views expressed by such men as Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
Ferdinand Christian Bauer, Julicher, Henrich J. Holtzmann, 
etc. ‘Next it sets forth the views characteristic of ‘“‘ The Tradi- 
tional Orthodoxy ”’, the views held by such men as Bleek, 
Luthardt, Godet, Zahn, Tillmann, Lagrange, etc. Then we 
have a section dealing with what is described as ‘“‘ The Critical 
Via Media—History and Interpretation”, in connection with 
which a large amount of space is devoted to Renan, far more than 
he deserves. The last section of this chapter gives a brief account 
of English Work on the Fourth Gospel by such men as Westcott, 
Lightfoot, Sanday, Stanton, James Drummond, Scott Hol- 
land, Burney, Bernard, W. F. Howard, etc. In this chapter it 
is asserted, quite justly, that ‘‘ presented with the alternative 
that the Fourth Gospel is either a work of devout meditation or 
an historical document, traditional orthodoxy, after making due 
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allowance for the author’s literary style and for the particular 


polemic in which he has engaged himself, steadily and with 


great learning, and without hesitation, pronounces it to be the 
latter ’’ (p. 17). 

In all these seven chapters there is much that the reader 
will find stimulating and that will inspire him to closer study of 
the sacred text. We find much that is thoroughly sound, such 
as, for example, a salutary protest against the tendency, manifest 
in many quarters, “‘ to leave the Gospel as a whole unexplained 
and to use it merely as a document from which something valu- 
able may occasionally be extracted by a delicate use of the his- 
torical method ”’, and to treat the author, with Miss Evelyn 
Underhill and others, as a “‘ mystic of the first rank’ (p. 33). 
Salutary, too, are remarks like these: “‘ For the Apostles, the 
concrete, visible, historical figure of Jesus provided the very 
ground of faith in God. To slide down into a purely spiritual 
religion is to plunge into an uncharted sea of pseudo-religion ” 
(p. 49). It is good also to find more than once strong emphasis 
laid on the fact of the unity of the Fourth Gospel, as against 
theorists of various kinds, who, with much misplaced ingenuity, 
have used their dissecting knives upon it. Sanday said: “ The 
one rock on which it seems to me that any partition theory must 
be wrecked is the deep-seated unity of structure and composi- 
tion which is characteristic of the Gospel.” 

But, while these commendable features of this able and 
laborious work are thus frankly acknowledged, it must be 
asserted, on the other hand, that this work possesses other features 
which excite misgivings. In the chapter on “ The Historical 
Tension of the Fourth Gospel’’, there is much penetrating 
thought, and there are many shrewd remarks. It concludes with 
the assertion that the message of the author of this Gospel is 
that “‘ the flesh of Jesus was the place where men did, and still 
do, believe and disbelieve; where the division between those 
who believe and those who do not believe becomes an ultimate 
division between the children of God and the children of the 
devil. Any relative distinction between faith and unbelief is 
unthinkable ” (pp. 91 and 92). 

That sounds altogether admirable, but the whole trend of 
the chapter raises doubt as to whether it is really as admirable 
as first impressions might suggest. The whole chapter leaves 
us wondering what precisely is the position of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns 
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on the question of the strict historicity of the events and 
discourses reported in the Fourth Gospel. On that question the 
chapter leaves us more or less in a misty haze, in which nothing 
very definite can be discerned. It is difficult, for example, to 
find in the words now to be quoted, any other meaning than 
that the Fourth Gospel is not a plain, unambiguous historical 
document, that it does not need to be such in order. to be a 
Gospel, that so long as it reveals to us that mysterious something 
which is “ beyond history ’’, all is well. The quotation is a 
somewhat extended one, but it is fitting that the author should 
be given as fair an opportunity as possible of stating his views. 

“If the piety of the Christians, if the piety of the Church, 
turns upon, and is exhausted in, a series of historical episodes, 
however well they may be attested by eye-witnesses, it is a piety, 
a knowledge, from below, historical, and is the same in kind as 
the knowledge of the Pharisees or the Jews. It is, in fact, dark- 
ness and misunderstanding. If the flesh of Jesus, if His appear- 
ance on the field of history, were exhausted in history and were 
to be understood as information to be collected together, then 
the Jews were right, and the claims He made for Himself were 
no more than self-made claims: Thou being a man, being flesh 
and blood, makest thyself equal with God. Likewise the Gospel 
proclaimed by the Church is blasphemy. From so grave a mis- 
understanding of the Jesus of history, and of the tradition, oral 
and written, of His life, the author of the Fourth Gospel deter- 
mines to rescue his readers. But he will not do this by throwing 
the Jesus of history to the winds—that is proving disastrous— 
but by insisting that the tradition itself has a meaning peering 
out of it at every point, a meaning which is ‘ beyond history ’, 
and which alone makes sense of history. To disclose this under- 
lying meaning of the tradition he wrote his Gospel. The freedom 
with which he did so is nothing less than staggering to us who 
have been brought up within the strait fetters of the ‘ Historical 
Method ’, who have almost completely lost the sense for the 
Problem of Theology, which is to set forth the non-historical 
truth that underlies all history, and which is almost apparent 
in the life and death of Jesus. How can non-historical truth be 
set forth save in non-historical form? ”’ (pp. 89, 90). 

There are statements in that quotation which might be 
capable of a different construction, but we venture to affirm that 
the trend of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’s argument, as we indicated 
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above, is opposed to a whole-hearted acceptance of the strict. 
and literal historicity of what is written in the Fourth Gospel. 
Specially significant is the allusion to the manner in which the 
writer of that Gospel “‘ staggers” certain fastidious moderns. 
What exactly is that strange and weird thing, “the non-historical 
truth that underlies all history”, and, especially, what in the 
world is meant by saying that it “‘ is a/most apparent in the life 
and death of Jesus? ’’ With every desire to be fair and charitable, 
might one not feel tempted by jargon like that to agree with 
the dictum of the cynic who said that language was given to 
man in order to conceal thought? 

One must remember, of course, that only half of this chapter 
was completed by Hoskyns himself, but the editor, in completing 
it, was no doubt scrupulously careful to express views in harmony 
with those of Hoskyns. In his own Introductory Essay Mr. 
Davey shows quite clearly that his critical standpoint with regard 
to the Fourth Gospel is exactly what we have deduced that of 
Hoskyns to have been. In one passage he conjures with that 
elusive phantom of Higher Criticism, “‘ The Deuteronomic 
Historian”’. He writes: ‘‘ The Deuteronomic Historian, 
nourished and illuminated by the history of his forefathers, has 
come, through the history of his own times and through his own 
immediate experience, to perceive the theological significance 
of the history lying behind him; yet he cannot transmit his 
apprehension to others in unhistorical language. His history, 
though non-historical, must still be written as history, because 
the events which he relates are not mere symbols. Unless he is 
entirely self-deceived, in so relating them he is demonstrating 
what they truly meant when they took place ”’ (pp. xxxiii, xxxiv). 

That excerpt, like the excerpt already given, is expressed 
in cryptic language, but a little thought will enable us to see 
what is the position adopted by our authors with regard to the 
historicity of the events and discourses recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel, and will lead us to the opinion that it is a very unsatis- 
factory position. That sort of thing may appeal to a certain type 
of mind, but others will revolt from it, as it leaves everything 
in a blanket of fog. 

On the authorship no definite conclusion is reached. Sir 
Edwyn Hoskyns can say that the author takes his readers back 
to the scene of our Lord’s Ministry, ‘‘ not as an historian merely, 
but as pastor, as theologian, and even as one who is able to 
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speak with apostolic authority’ (p. 44). He declares that the 
“we” which pervades the First Epistle of John “in the per- 
spective of the Johannine Writing, means primarily the original 
disciples of Jesus” (p. 100), but, whatever value there may be 
in a statement like that is at once destroyed when he proceeds to 
say that “‘ the possibility has to be taken seriously into account 
that a man, not himself one of the original disciples of Jesus, 
may have been so completely absorbed by their testimony as 
to have been driven not only to bear witness to the world, but 
also to the Church, and to have done this with true, though 
derived, apostolic authority” (p. 101). The phenomena of the 
Fourth Gospel, it cannot be too strongly insisted, demand im- 
peratively a more definite attitude than that as regards its author- 
ship. Westcott’s masterly argument in support of the traditional 
view has never really been refuted, the argument the main 
drift of which is followed by Mr. E. K. Simpson, in his article, 
“The Authorship and Authenticity of the Fourth Gospel ”, 
which appeared in The Evangelical Quarterly in April, 1938, and 
which the Senatus of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, has 
had reprinted in pamphlet form. Westcott, as Hoskyns says 
very truly, throughout his commentary “ does not hesitate to 
proceed on the assumption that he is commenting upon a precise 
and accurate historical narrative ’’ (p. 35). 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’s Commentary was completed and passed 
for the press, as far as verse 67 of chapter 6. Thenceforward it 
has been left in the form in which Hoskyns had drafted it before 
1931; the Commentary on chapter 13: 31-38 has been supplied 
by the editor on the basis of a few preliminary notes by the 
author, and the editor also supplies a Detached Note summarizing 
the lexicographical background to sapd«Anros. “‘ The chief 
cause for regret in this part of the Commentary,” the editor 
remarks in his Preface, ‘‘ is probably the absence of the intro- 
ductions and summaries with which the first six chapters are 
interspersed, and of many projected Detached Notes. For 
although no doubt the Commentary would have been re-shaped, 
re-proportioned, and rid of many tentative suggestions, the 
material itself does indeed represent Hoskyns’s considered 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel at the beginning of the most 
creative period of his life’ (p. xv). 

This book is a remarkable production of English scholar- 
ship. It is one on which Hoskyns was engaged for many years 
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before his sudden and premature death. It is not primarily 


concerned with questions of authorship, date and literary 


origins, but with sheological exposition. The Commentary, one is 
constrained to admit, most faithfully expounds the theological 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel, and does so most exhaustively 
and with a wealth of erudition, in a manner, too, that is often 
deeply suggestive, insomuch that he must be a very dull student 
indeed who does not learn much here, there, and everywhere. 
The only trouble is that, while the critical prepossessions regard- 
ing the historicity of the Fourth Gospel which we have discerned 
—justly, we trust—in the author are not obtruded to any marked 
degree in the Commentary, we cannot get rid of the uncomfort- 
able feeling that they are always there. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 


Edinburgh. 


SHOES FOR THE ROAD! 


Tuis attractive memorial to Rev. Alexander Stewart, D.D., 
deserves and receives a place in the pages of this Quarterly, for 
his own sake. During the early difficult period, when the 
claims of the Quarterly on the sympathy and warm support 
of lovers of the historic Reformed witness were tremulously 
pleaded, no one gave more encouragement and sustained help 
to the Editors, both by word and pen, than Dr. Stewart. His 
helpful interest was the genuine product of a deep conviction 
that had its root in a comprehensive knowledge of the literary, 
scientific and scholarly issues involved, which his analytical 
and penetrating mind could value at their real worth. Less of 
his writing than we desired appeared in our pages. The exact- 
ing claims of his pastorate and public duties on his impaired 
health as well as the high standard of merit not only in thought 
but in finished production, to which he successfully strove to 
attain, stood in the way. 

The memorial before us furnishes readers with a selection, 
chiefly made by himself, of his devotional Editorials in The 
Free Church Monthly. These form a good example of his keen 
expository method and his clear and persuasive style. There 


1Shoes for the Road. By Alexander Stewart, D.D. (Pickering & Inglis, Glasgow. 
6s. net.) 
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are twenty-five of these, and taken together they comprise a 
notable contribution to current homiletical literature. 

The publishers, who rightly assert that sermons “are 
always better listened to than read’, claim for this volume the 
unusual merit of creating an urgent desire, after one sermon 
has been read, to pursue reading to the end. The reviewer, 
who had ‘the privilege of waiting on Dr. Stewart’s ministry, 
tested the claim and proved its justification. 

The preacher’s aim throughout is to glorify his Redeemer 
in His person and work, and to commend Him with gracious 
persuasiveness and an intense devotional feeling to sinful men 
and women. This he does, whether he is expounding the more 
direct Messianic anticipations, or the fainter prophetic utter- 
ances that find their realisation in the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, in a continuous stream of limpid thought flowing without 
interruption through a channel of elegant expression, The 
banks of this channel are decorated profusely, perhaps too 
profusely, with flowers plucked from the great poets. While 
these illustrations may undoubtedly help the mind, nourishment 
for the soul comes by lapping the stream of his own devout 
thought. 

But to enable readers to form their own judgment, we 
give the two following excerpts. The first, which is full of 
relevance to our own times, is from an exposition of the great 
words with which Psalm twenty-four concludes. The evangelical 
application of the passage embodies the appeal which the 
Gospel of Christ addresses to the hearts of men. The words 
recognise the greatness of the human soul and man’s high 
destiny. The quotation runs: “ There are times when it is 
necessary—and it was never more necessary than to-day—to 
lay stress on the essential dignity of our human nature, and to 
point out that by reason of his original creation man is separated 
by a great gulf from the beasts that perish. However guilty 
and degraded he has become, he is still ‘ the fallen kinsman of 
God’. His soul is still a rational soul endorsed with a mind 
that thinks, and a will that chooses, and a heart that loves. And 
the loftiness of his origin is borne out by the greatness of his 
destiny. The doors are ‘everlasting’ in the sense that they 
will endure throughout eternity. Whether in happiness or in 
woe, the soul will live on in never-ending, self-conscious 
existence.” In an exposition of the words of Psalm seventy-one: 
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“I will go on in the strength of the Lord God ”’, in which he 


emphasises the fact that the final test of reality in religion is | 


continuance, he concludes: “‘ For in his trouble he cries unto 
the Lord, and thus his strength is renewed, so that he is able 
to run without being weary, and to walk and not faint. This, 
let it be said, is the final secret of the perseverance of the saints. 
They go on in the dependence of faith upon the might of the 
Lord God. Their dependence finds expression in the life of 
prayer, and the prayer of faith endues them with invincible 
strength. Browning’s little poem entitled ‘ Instans Tyrannus’ 
describes the mysterious power with which the prayer of faith 
clothes an otherwise weak and defenceless man. It is the story 
of a ruthless tyrant and a poor, feeble underling of his who 
somehow had fallen under his displeasure, and whom, in sheer 
lust of cruelty, he resolved to crush beneath his feet. With 
sleepless malice he strove to torture his victim, but all his efforts 
failed to yield him complete satisfaction, for the man’s very 
insignificance and friendlessness were a kind of protection to 
him. At last, however, the tyrant prepared a master-stroke 
of vengeance, and, having laid his train, was ready to ‘ enjoy 
the event’. Then a strange and disturbing thing happened. 
The man who seemed so puny and friendless was all of a sudden 
surrounded with mysterious and terrifying defences. The very 
sky above became his shield, and a mighty Arm was flung about 
him to ward off his enemy’s blow. The tyrant himself provides 
the explanation: 


‘ Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts and prayed! 
So I was afraid.’ 


Such is the potency of believing prayer. It transforms the 
weak and trembling Jacob into an Israel, and brings the living 
God to his side as ‘ the shield of his help and the sword of his 
excellency ’, so that in the end his enemies are found liars unto 
him, and he treads on ‘ their high places ’. oy 

It should be added that there is a foreword from the 
consulting Editor of this Quarterly, and an informative 
biographical sketch of Dr. Stewart by his daughter, which 


has the attraction of modest detachment. 
D. Mac ean. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE CONFLICT OF THE CROSS! 


In this compact little volume there is a fresh and stimulating 
treatment of the great problem of the human heart and society. 
The author is fully alive to the more recent movements in 
contemporary theological thought, and he takes his own line 
in assigning a central place to the great event of the Crucifixion. 
The prime requisite of the world, he insists, is that human life 
should be restored to communion with God, and in the 
redemptive process by which this is accomplished the Cross 
holds the pivotal position. The experience of the Saviour there 
represents the victory of love in the most disadvantageous 
circumstances and against the assaults of evil in its most formid- 
able and subtle form, and Christ triumphed—and died with 
love unbroken. The Atonement, it is argued at some length, 
cannot now be explained in the historical forensic terms, but 
must be stated in terms of personal influence, which is described 
as the Fatherly way of winning sinners; and the Cross is placed 
in a broad historical setting. An interesting account is given 
of the protracted preparation in Old Testament times for the 
Messiah. And the conflict of the Cross finds its completion 
and solution in the Resurrection, which provides the supreme 
disclosure of the centre of God’s being and issues in the trans- 
formed lives of Christians. The manifestation of God’s love 
calls for a response from men and elicits that response in the 
shape of adoration, surrender and aspiration. The spiritual 
sacrifice of Christ is continued in a most real sense in the gift 
of Himself as the spiritual food of believing men. And the 
dynamic of the Cross is displayed especially in the profound 
experiences of the Lord’s Supper. 

Mr. Burton shows a marked readiness to bow to the 
authority of Scripture. Paradise is taken as historical. The 
reality of the Messianic oracles is admitted. There is no 
challenge to the Virgin Birth and bodily Resurrection. Then, 
on a higher plane, the peculiar malignity of sin is asserted and 
the grand conception of Christ’s theanthropic person accepted. 
Where confusion enters the author’s thought, is in the apparent 
failure to distinguish aright between the natures of Christ, 


1 The Conflict of the Cross. By O. E. Burton, M.A. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 5, 
Wardrobe Place, London, E.C.4. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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and this gives rise to some rather startling assertions regarding 


the conflict of the Cross. The neglect of the objective aspect . 


of the Atonement, too, induces a serious weakness in the argu- 
ment for the final conquest of sin and fails to set forth in their 
native vigour the comforts of the Gospel. A more mature 
consideration of the whole problem on Biblical and theological 
lines would result, one is persuaded, in the emergence of a 
more adequate finding, both on the intellectual and the 
spiritual side. 
P. W. Miter. 
Edinburgh. 
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